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OIL COLORS and BRUSHES wsed i. 
“SPIRIT OF THE AMERICAS” 


Painted by the Internationally Known Artist 


Paul Meltiner 


Posed for by Mrs. Louise Fernandez Traube 
Selected as the typical American Girl of All the Americas 


This painting was officially requested by 
the Mexican Government for the perma- 
nent collection of the Palace of Fine 
Arts (the national museum of Mexico) to 
serve as a memorial to the late Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 


It will be exhibited in New York before 
the presentation during Mexico Week. 


Mr. Meltsner's forthcoming book, an 
autobiography “Canvas Mirror”, will 
soon be published. 


Says Mr. Meitsner, “I use Grumbacher 
Brushes and Colors . . . I've learned to 
rely on their consistent high quality.” 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Artists’ Representative—FRANK REHN GALLERY 464 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 


xpérls were Amazed me 


When Devoe first introduced Eterna 
Oil Colors, experts found the price hard 
to believe. “How can colors be so good 
... yet so inexpensive?” they asked. 


; E ETERNA ULTRAMARINE 
The answer is found in almost two y 


‘ : OR 8Y Try this brilliant ultramarine and 
hundred years of color making experi- see how truly fine an economy color 


° . can be. Ask your dealer or send 45 
ence. This experience enables Devoe to par. an art oP ke on 
produce a series of light-fast, permanent Dept. M-13, Devoe and Raynolds 
i ye . Company, Inc., 787 First Ave., 

oil colors containing no cheap substitute Sas ak 27, ow Wack, 
pigments at an unusually economical 
price. 

Just as Devoe Artists’ Oil Colors 4 
are preéminent among all oil colors, by, , 
Eterna Oil Colors are preéminent in the Yjplis 
field of inexpensive colors. 

Oll COLORS - WATER COLORS - PASTELS - BRUSHES 
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REEVES ARTIST’S MATERIALS 

































manufactured for nearly 200 years for 
the discriminating artist. 


Use Reeves artist’s materials and 
achieve perfection and quality never 
before attained. 






Goya Oil colors 
Designer colors 
Artist's water colors 
Poster colors in tubes 
Water color boxes 
Student's water colors 
Student's oil colors 


REEVES & SONS Sole U.S.A. Distributors 
(CANADA) LTD. 


revs esons FAVOR RUHL & CO., INC. 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO 





Dias England 





APPROVED BY FEININGER seater — 


Dear Mr. Daniels: 

I have been trying out your new “Fig Milk,” 
and I am very pleased with the results I obtained 
with it in my oil color painting. It makes some 
quite new effects possible which I could not get 
with any other medium. It seems to me to be a 
very important and successful achievement of 
your laboratory for which I thank you. 
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“os Waccage 7 i eS 


EL GRECO HAND GROUND ARTISTS COLORS are 
made of the finest pigments obtainable, and compare with 
the finest European oil colors. Tempera, gouache and 
watercolors made to order. 
EL GRECO VARNISH, made -from the famous French 
retoucher varnish formula. Complete stock of FRENCH 
and BELGIAN CANVAS—for all mediums, primed or 


unprimed. Canvas prepared and color ground to suit 
your needs. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL MAIL ORDERS QO | 8 eo LO RS 
DANIELS’ ARTISTS MATERIALS TALENS & SON INC 


16 WAVERLY PLACE NEW YORK CITY . _ 
GRamercy 7-6825 850 Freling ehuysen Ave. Newark 5 N. i 
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WILDENSTEIN & CO., Inc. 
Paintings By 


LOAN EXHIBITION 


DEGAS BELLOWS 


BENEFIT OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY 
e 
Through May 
THROUGH MAY 14 


Open Daily 10-5:30 


Dinnid attains H. V. ALLISON 
Admission 60c inc. Tax & es O : nc. 


19 East 64th Street, New York 32 EAST 57TH STREET. NEW YORK 


DURAND-RUEL DUVEEN 


Established 1803 


MASTERPIECES 
PAINTINGS BY a 
PAINTING 


SCULPTURE 
MILTON AVERY PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC - RENAISSANCE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Through May 14 


12 East 57 Street, New York 


720 Fifth Avenue 


The Art Digest 












@ RECENT PORTRAITS 
e@ FIGURES 


e@ SMALL STILL LIFE 


May 10th - 2Ist 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES, Inc. 


BRANCH: 55 EAST 57TH STREET, N.Y. 





FRENCH 


cI? 


ANTIQUAIRES 
TAPESTRIES 
FURNITURE 
PAINTINGS 
WORKS of ART 


c= IO 














NEW YORK 





EMILIO 


SANCHEZ 


May 2-21 


Watercolors 


Layber 1515.0. 
JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 


Works of Art: 


EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 


MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 


k PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS—PRINTS 


igest May 1, 1949 





CHANNING 
HARE 







AND COMPANY, Inc. 


210 EAST 57th STREET 
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Saroyan Once a Year 
Sm: Thank you for-publishing the re- 
marks of Mr. William Saroyan in the 
April 15 issue. It is extremely impor- 
tant that views of this sort which de- 
scribe the process of enjoying and un- 
derstanding the arts be published, and if 
you could manage to reprint this one 
once a year I think you would be doing 
a public service. If art is to be enjoyed 
as a live interest it must be grasped as 
a series of consciously realized experi- 
ences as it is in any other worthwhile 
experience, otherwise it becomes a cada- 
ver to be poked at with the ten-foot 
pole of academic “criteria.” 
—REBECCA JONES, New York City. 


Calling Encaustics 


Sir: The Laurel Gallery is planning a 
comprehensive exhibition of paintings in 
encaustic, and other wax media, for Sep- 
tember. I would greatly appreciate hear- 
ing from artists who have worked in 
encaustic, for possible inclusion in the 
exhibition. I would also like to locate an 
ancient Fayum portrait that might be 
loaned for the exhibition. 

—Curis Ritter, Director, 
Laurel Gallery, New York City. 


Not All Wild 


Stir: I still think you have the best 
magazine of art. You do not have it all 
wild. I love good strong modern art. 

—FLORENCE Furst, Freeport, Il. 


Telegram on Salina Murals 


SIR: RE ALBERT REID’S ARTICLE IN 
YOUR LAST ISSUE ON MURALS FOR 
THE SALINA POST OFFICE. THESE 
MURALS ARE THE WORK OF MYSELF 
AND ISABEL BATE. THIS IS THE SEC- 
OND TIME MR. REID HAS SEEN FIT TO 
USE COLUMNS OF ART DIGEST FOR 
PETULANT AND VITRIOLIC ATTACK ON 
THESE WORKS. MR. REID'S QUERULOUS 
AESTHETICS DO NOT INTEREST ME. HIS 
USE OF THE ART DIGEST COLUMNS TO 
PROJECT SUCH UNWARRANTED VITU- 
PERATION DOES INTEREST ME. SUG- 
GEST THAT EDITORIAL FAIRNESS DE- 
MANDS REPRODUCTION OF ALL THESE 
MURALS IN ART DIGEST SO THAT 
READERS MAY JUDGE FOR THEM- 
SELVES THE SANITY OF MR. REID’S 
CHAUVENISTIC REMARKS. GROUP OF 
DO GOODERS REFERRED TO IN HIS 
ARTICLE IS LEGAL COUNCIL OF ART- 
ISTS EQUITY ASSOCIATION WHO DI- 
RECTS EFFORTS TO HAVE THESE MU- 
RALS INSTALLED. : 

—Haro._D Biack, New York City. 


FLOWER PAINTINGS BY 


MILDRED 


HAYWARD 


To May 7 


MILCH GALLERIES 


55 E. 57th St.. New York City 


Group of Oils and 


Watercolors 


by 


CONTEMPORARY 
ARTISTS 


Through May 


MACBETH GALLERY 
11 East 57th St., New York City 


HOWARD YOUNG 
GALLERIES 


Old and Modern 


Paintings 


1 East 57th St. e New York 

















~ WALLACE: 


BASSFORD 


VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD Galleries 



































GEORGES de BRAUX, ine. 


First Exhibition in U.S.A. 


JACQUES THEVENET 


Through MAY 


1718 Loeeust Street 


PHILADELPHIA 





NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


Established 1878 


Fine Old Masters 


15 EAST 57th STREET 


PAUL ROSENBERG & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


NEW YORK 


Celer Rendition From The 
PRADO MUSEUM OF MADRID 


The Collection of Velasquez and 
Masterpieces by El Greco and Goya 


Through May 14 


16 EAST 57th STREET 





Jewelry by 


Millicent Rogers 


DURLACHER BROTHERS 


11 EAST 57th STREET 











GAIL Sy 








NEW YORK 22 


Drawings 


NEW YORK CITY 





Recent Contemporary 





NEW 
PAINTINGS 


MAY 7-27 


21 E. 57TH ST. 


YORK ___ 


New Paintings 


VION 


To May 14 HARRY SALPETER GALLERY « 36 W. 56 ST., N. ¥. ©. Noon to Six 


Regarding Boston 


By Lawrence Dame 





BosTon :—Sculpture has been greatly 
neglected in New England for years, 
But its essential importance has kept 
such carvers as Richard Recchia, Leon- 
ard Craske, Amelia Peabody, George 
Demetrios, John Bergschneider and oth- 
ers doggedly at work despite compara- 
tive absence of commissions. Now, at 
Vose’s Gallery, another Yankee sculp- 
tor, Charles Gordon Cutler, gives proof 
that he has not been idle since the war. 
His is an unconventional display of 
strength in carving and imagination in 
conception. 

Son of the late Carl Gordon Cutler, 
an avant-garde watercolorist of pre- 
World War fame, Cutler has a penchant 
for adapting almost any kind of stone 
or wood to his needs. He specializes in 
heads. Often he makes them look like 
the weather-gnawed effigies seen round 
the capitals of medieval cathedrals. 
Again he polishes to perfection. He 
uses various grains in the same ma- 
terial to give accent marks, with an 
adroit perception of possibilities, Usu- 
ally he carves mouths into a sort of 
sneer or pout, as though his creatures 
were out of this world and not much in 
love with what they see from a dis- 
tance. There are suggestions of the Ori- 
ental and the occult. Brancusi and Flan- 
nagan have influenced Cutler to some 
degree but primarily he is himself, a 
virile, iconoclastic artist who delights 
in the personal things his works declare. 

Merle D. James, at the Charles D. 
Childs Gallery, is an ex-New Yorker 
from Maine who ably, realistically por- 
trays the moods of Pine Tree State 
coastal scenes in oil and watercolor. 
Grays, greens and browns fit fishing 
details and the broad sweep of marsh 
and sea. A brother-in-law of Andrew 
Wyeth, James is vaguely reminiscent of 
the younger man, though perhaps only 
because his subjects—curtains blowing 
in a window, simplified landscapes, peo- 
ple at homely tasks and poses — are 
much the same. 


One hundred stalwarts of the Boston 
Business Men’s Art Club are exhibiting 
at Paine’s. This 22nd annual show indi- 
cates brave and ample progress on the 
part of such “Sunday painters” as Sam- 
uel Pinanski, a theater magnate, Sher- 
wood Blodgett, a magician and paper 
company executive, and Dominic . Mer- 
curio, a barber. 


Fred Press, at the Stuart Gallery, 
has achieved progress in the last year 
with his somewhat haunting studies of 
people, landscape and flowers in oil. He 
has a rhythmic brush with a flair for 
color, a pleasant ability to halt distor- 
tion short of ugliness and vivid imagina- 
tion in the choice of detail. 

The Addison Gallery at Andover has 
opened an April-May show of some 75 
portraits, ancestral and otherwise, raked 
out of Yankee garrets in collaboration 
with historical societies. As usual, some 
of the exhibits are horrific, seemingly 
linked closer to the simian family tree 
than the human. Others, products of 
fairly experienced travelling limners be- 
tween 1700 and 1840, show that attrac- 

[Please turn to page 33] 
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Back to Germany 


ERHAPS TO THE EMBARRASSMENT of certain high-placed 

scholars, who thought that their country was no better 
than the slave-states of Europe and Asia, the last of the 
German masterpieces found in the salt mine at Merkers have 
been shipped back to Wiesbaden, in the U. S. Zone. So, 
America has once again kept her trust with humanity and 
more than $300,000 has been paid to view this great collec- 
tion from the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin and used 
for relief of needy German children. 

This is a victory for democracy of the future and a testa- 
ment to the idealism of a nation too young to be Machia- 
vellian. Also, it is proof that sometimes our heads become 
too full of books to allow space for thinking. 

To begin with, 202 great paintings from the Kaiser Fried- 
rich Museum were found in a salt mine and shipped on an 
army transport to keep them out of the hands of our Russian 
allies. Somebody had brains, even then, and the paintings 
arrived in New York amid bleats from the scholars who still 
trusted the Soviets. They were lodged in the National Gallery 
until Senators Fulbright, Morse and Maybank exhumed them 
for “the benefit of German children.” 

That our nation is reaching maturity is the note that the 
paintings will not be shipped back to the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum in the Soviet Zone—at least not for the present. To 
quote Time: “This is not so much because of the difficulty of 
shipping art by the airlift as because the Army still holds 
the paintings in trust for the German people. Sums up Time, 
“as matters now stand, Berlin is a poor place to lodge such 
a trust.” 


Clearwater Forges Ahead 


T IS WITH KEEN DISAPPOINTMENT that the art field learns 

of the resignation of Ralph H. McKelvey as director of 
the Clearwater (Fla.) Art Museum and his election as honor- 
ary vice-president. As an annual juror on the Southeastern 
Circuit Exhibition, I came to know this lovable, veteran 
painter-director very well—for you can learn plenty about a 
man’s character while judging several hundred paintings. 
McKelvey belonged to that select group of unselfish humans 
who spend most of their lives making better the lot of 
their fellows. 

However, McKelvey’s resignation does not come without 
compensation. Georgine Wetherill Smith, president of the 
museum, has just made the announcement that the first unit 
of the ambitious and long-planned Florida Gulf Coast Art 
Center will open this fall in Clearwater under the director- 
ship of Charles Val Clear, who has resigned from the Akron 
Art Institute (as of July 12). The Art Center is part of an 
educational project that will later include the Clearwater 
Museum and Mrs. Smith’s residence and private art gallery, 
and will make this beautiful Florida Gulf city a national 
cultural center. 

Georgine Wetherill Smith combines public spirit and pro- 
motional imagination with the art knowledge that comes 
with a professional, practicing artist (she was one of 
Whistler’s few students). One main point that differentiates 
her from some other wealthy artist-patrons is the fact that 
she is appreciative and receptive in the presence of other 
artists’ work; it never entered her mind to waste her time 
and money building a gallery to house her own ego. Her 
ambition has.a far broader foundation: to make her adopted 


city a center whence young artists and craftsmen can enter 
the tougher world beyond classroom walls and make a living 
in their professions—perhaps like her daughter, the famous 
designer Tina Leser. 


Mrs. Smith first went to Clearwater in 1936 and was 
invited to exhibit by John Hall Jones, then president of 
the Museum. Subsequently she succeeded as president and 
chose Henry White Taylor as the first director. He inau- 
gurated the Southeastern Circuit, which was much expanded 
by McKelvey and his southern colleagues after Taylor’s death 
in 1942. After McKelvey became director he was also active 
in the Florida Art Federation and made the Florida Gulf 


Coast Group a nationally known exhibiting organization. 


Charles Val Clear, McKelvey’s successor, made an outstand- 
ing record during the four years he was director of the Akron 
Art Institute. When he took over the reins of administration, 
the Institute was merely a pile of ashes, following the fire of 
1941 which wiped out the building and the collections. Today 
the Institute has 1,700 members and a million-dollar plant in 
a remodeled, downtown public library, an endowment fund 
and a world-famous collection of Siamese art. 

The newsworthy growth of the Akron Art Institute has 
been in large part due to the character and showmanship of 
the exhibitions planned by Val Clear, the major ones empha- 
sizing his theme that if you “build a high plateau of public 
taste, the mountain peaks of expression will naturally follow.” 
This same executive skill and intelligent leadership will now 
function on Florida’s Gulf Coast. 


Words in San Francisco 

Langage in the pattern of Life Magazine’s round table, 

the San Francisco Museum last month conducted, under 
the direction of Dr. Douglas MacAgy, director of the Cali- 
fornia School of Fine Arts, a most valuable and informative 
Western Round Table on Modern Art. Main difference be- 
tween Life’s futile scholarly bickering was the fact that San 
Francisco gave proportional representation to artists and 
critics—and thereby injected first-hand substance into the 
arguments, 

Pertinent questions were: Why does anyone make a work 
of art? Why do we have critics? and Why do people collect 
pictures and books, sculpture and phonograph records; and 
why do museums hold exhibitions? 

Naturally, human beings being what they are, no conclu- 
sions were reached. However, begging the indulgence of the 
very serious San Francisco Art Association, we would like to 
quote the words of a painter who no longer paints—Marcel 
Duchamp, creator of the famed Nude Descending the Stair- 
case, now owned by Arensberg of California: 


“I don’t see why if a person has been a painter for a while, 
he must keep on being a painter. Take the average very fine 
artist. He paints 1,000 pictures in his lifetime, and posterity 
will decide that only five or six are really great. Now I 
painted only a very few pictures, and I hope they will be the 
rare ones that make the grade. Why bother with the rest?” 

What about the famous Nude? 

“People now understand it. They see at last how I got the 
idea of it by looking at those series of kinetic photographs 
that analyze people or things in motion. All the motion, bit 
by bit, is packed into the one picture. And I believe that if a 
painting has lasted so long, it must have some inner 
strength and vitality, not just tricky glamor. It has already, 
lasted nearly forty years. That’s a bit of posterity, is it not? 
Maybe it is making the grade.” 

Duchamp might have been spoofing the San Francisco con- 
ference about his Nude, but he wasn’t when he said: “I con- 
sider that life is more easy than it seems to be, if you accept 
ja modest way of livifig.” 
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KENDE 


GALLERIES, INC. 


119 W. 57th St., New York 19 


PUBLIC AUCTION SALE 
May 12th, at 8 P. M. 


VALUABLE 
OLD MASTERS 


Examples by 
RUBENS - CRANACH 
MASSYS VAN OSTADE 
NATTIER - de VOS 
GAINSBOROUGH 
BEHAM BRUEGHEL 
MASTER OF FRANKFURT 
MASTER OF THE 
MAGDALEN LEGEND 


and others 


From the Collection of 


ERICK W. BERGMANN 
MONROE, MICHIGAN 


and other Collectors 


ON EXHIBITION 
From May 9, Daily 10-5:30 


Illustrated Catalogue 25c 


SHIRLEY FALCKE 
President 
HERBERT A. KENDE 
Vice-President 





ALICE Paintings 


VAN ORDEN 


To May 7 
NORLYST Se. cc 
DWIGHT Watercolors 
MARFIELD 


‘ May 4-21 
MARQUIE GALLERY, 16 W. 57 


Watercolors of Northern Vermont 


Lucien Day 


Moy 9-21 
PASSEDOIT GALLERY 121. 57. n. y. 





Keep your friends informed on the 
news of the art world with a subscrip- 
tion to Art Dicest—$4. 








Los Angeles Events 


By Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES:—The Modern Institute 
of Art’s future, or lack of one, is still 
the hot subject here. The original date 
of decision, April 30, has been extended 
by “a few weeks” while a more sys- 
tematic money-raising campaign, plotted 
by professional fund-getters, is given a 
chance to produce. Meanwhile the re- 
gion’s art students are battling hard to 
raise money. A group from Chouinard 
Art Institute worked up a benefit cos- 
tume ball for April 29 with Actor Vin- 
cent Price, hard-working member of the 
Modern Institute’s board, awarding 
paintings by Richard Haines, Michael 
Frary, Loren Barton and others for the 
best costumes. 


The Broadway Department Store gave 
space on its mezzanine floor for a panel 
exhibition showing samples of the in- 
stitute’s exhibitions and other activi- 
ties, designed by Alvin Lustig and on 
view to May 7. And the art students 
committee staged a week’s sale of their 
paintings, sculpture, prints, ceramics 
and other craft work, at the institute 
ending yesterday. Sixty per cent of the 
receipts will go to the reopening fund. 
Whether all this will turn the trick 
nobody knows. No major angel has yet 
appeared. At a recent artists’ meeting 
Lorser Feitelson told his colleagues that 
each one of them who had had a work 
exhibited by the institute should dig 
down and contribute. “Charge it to per- 
sonal promotion and prestige,” he said. 
“Why should you expect something for 
nothing ?” 

Feitelson appeared in another role, 
as one of 15 Southern California artists 
who lent works of art they own to the 
fascinating exhibition, The Artist as 
Collector, which closes today at the Los 
Angeles Art Association’s gallery. Fei- 
telson’s loans included pictures by Tun- 
nard, Sutherland, Tanguy, Margritte 
and Herold, with many by Californians. 
Robert McIntosh, Philip Paval, Robert 
Kennicott, Man Ray, Nicholas Brigante, 
Phil Dike, John Ployardt, Jason Herron 
and Jirayr Zorthian are among the 
others whose private collections proved 
impressive. 

The Los Angeles Chapter of Artists 
Equity has an exhibition of paintings, 
watercolors, drawings and sculpture by 
47 local members and eight eastern 
ones at Associated American Artists, 
Beverly Hills, to May 4. Edward G. 
Robinson lent his Kuniyoshi, The Daily 
News, never shown here before, to rep- 
resent Equity’s president. Rico Lebrun, 
just appointed an Equity national vice 
president, showed one of the strongest 
of his Crucifixion series of drawings. 
Emil J. Kosa, Jr., chairman of the local 
chapter, exhibited a lifesize bravura 
portrait of Frank Perls, AAA’s Beverly 
Hills director. Kosa, Perls and Lenard 
Kester selected the show by visiting 
artists’ studios and the AAA, Cowie and 
Dalzell Hatfield Galleries. Channing 
Peake’s luminous, strong-colored, tight- 
ly designed The Window, in which three 
senoritas lean, is a striking work in 
this exhibit. Peake will have a one man 
show at AAA here this summer and 
New York will undoubtedly be seeing 
his pictures before long. 





Panels ¢ Sculpture 


LEGER - MATISSE 
MIRO- MOORE 


* 


The Ascher Panels by 


MATISSE - MOORE 


BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 


CURT VALENTIN 
32 East 57 Street, New York 





Paintings by NATHALIE 


= PETRIK 


Ward Eggleston 
161 W.57ST.N.Y. Galleries 
FIRST ONE MAN EXHIBITION 


HOWARD MANDEL 


THRU MAY 14th 


Associated American Artists Galleries 
711 Fifth Ave. at 55th St. e N. Y. C. 









VICTORIA HUTSON 


HUNTLEY 


NEW PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 
EXHIBITION MAY 2:31 


KENNEDY & CO., 785 5th AVE., N.Y. 





Paintings 


HILDEGARD V. B. 


K ROP 
ARGENT. 


GALLERIES 
Schultheis Galleries 


42 W. 57 ST., N.Y.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
16 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 





iii! ETCHINGS BY 


VILLON 
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The Sortie From Gibraltar: JOHN TRUMBULL 


May 1, 1949 


James Madison: GILBERT STUART 


Chicago Art Institute Presents America From Colony to Nation 


By C. J. Bulliet 

Cuicaco:—Surprise to me of the big 
show “From Colony to Nation’ at the 
Art Institute was the discovery of Ben- 
jamin West! Not West the painter of 
such huge and bombastic pictures as 
The Death of Wolfe and Saul and the 
Witch of Endor, included in this show, 
but West, the silken fop and dandy 


Crucifixion: JOHN VALENTIN HAIDT 


May |, 1949 


revealed in his self-portrait lent by the 
Jacob Blausteins of Baltimore. For the 
first time, I realized how the former 
Pennsylvania backwoodsman could rise 
so high in the Court of King George 
III. The portrait is of date about 1771. 
West had gone to England in 1763, 
and was well on his way to a greater 
reputation in the mother country than 


he ever was to achieve in America. 

“From Colony to Nation” is in line 
with the great shows the Art Institute 
has been staging since the two amaz- 
ing Century of Progress exhibitions in 
the summers of 1932 and 1933. It 
matches, for comprehensiveness, the 
show of French art from David to Ma- 
tisse in 1941 and the show of master- 
pieces lent by the Royal Italian Gov- 
ernment in 1939-40. The paintings in 
the Italian exhibition had barely got 
back home when Italy and America 
became entangled as enemies in the 
Second World War. Those shows and 
the British show, a little later, of Ho- 
garth, Constable and Turner, were 
brought to America in association with 
other American museums. 


The “Colony to Nation’ show, inau- 
gurated a few nights ago with a patri- 
otic concert by the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station Band, is a Chicago 
Institute venture, assembled by two of 
the Museum's associate curators, Fred- 
erick A. Sweet and Dr. Hans Huth. 
They visited more than 200 collections 
in art museums, churches, historical so- 
cieties, universities and colleges, state 
capitols and private homes from the 
Atlantic Coast to the Mississippi River 
to view and invite the 132 paintings 
now on display. 

A supplementary show of colonial 
silver was assembled by Meyric R. 
Rogers, the museum’s curator of deco- 
rative arts, and another supplementary 
show, put together by Prof. Turpin C. 
Bannister of the University of Illinois, 
is made up of photographs and draw- 
ings of Colonial mansions and public 
buildings. 

All concerned did bang-up profes- 
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Mrs. Thomas Boylston: CopLey. From Fogg Museum 


Asahel Pomeroy: UNKNOWN ARTIST 
From Northampton Historical Society 
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sional jobs, and the Colonial shows will go a long 
way toward answering hostile charges that have 
been hurled at the museum that it has neglected 
America and Chicago to run after the foreign 
strange gods of European Modernism. The visitor 
to the museum will have a chance to judge for 
himself the comparative merits of the American 
tradition and of the European Modernism from 
Manet to Picasso in surrounding galleries. Except 
for the special Museum of Modern Art in New 
York, the Art Institute of Chicago is considered to 
be leader in America in its permanent display of 
Modernism. 


Much of the Colonial show is made up of pic- 
tures familiar to most Americans from illustrated 
school and college text books of history. But a 
goodly percentage is a wonderland of the unfa- 
miliar even to the specialists. 


Dr. Huth points with special pride to four pic- 
tures he and Mr. Sweet persuaded the Moravians 
of Bethlehem, Pa., to lend. They are the work of 
John Valentin Haidt (1700-1780), a German Mora- 
vian, widely traveled. He painted for congregations 
in his native Germany, in London and in Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. Huth smilingly relates how art con- 
noisseurs in near-by Philadelphia hadn’t so much 
as heard of Haidt. Two of the few orthodox paint- 
ings in the Colonial show are his, a Crucifixion 
and a Christ Before Pilate, done with considerable 
professional skill. The other two are portraits of 
revered Moravians, Sister Anna Rosina Anders and 
Father David Nitschmann. 


Oldest paintings in the show are a pair of por- 
traits, Henry Gibbs and Margaret Gibbs of Boston, 
both of date 1670. They are anonymous, attributed 
to the “Freake Limner,” who gets this designation 
from painting portraits for another Boston family, 
the Freakes. They are in Tudor court style, de- 
veloped by Hans Holbein and Antonio Moro. The 
“limner” who came to Boston was a worthy dis- 
ciple. Henry Gibbs, who sat for him for the picture 
in the Institute’s show, grew up to be a Congre- 
gational minister in Watertown, Mass. His sister 
Margaret died at 12. 

The catalogue prepared by the staff of the Art 
Institute is full of personal lore like this, and will 
be preserved on library shelves. Many a Daughter 
of the Revolution and many a Colonial Dame will 
find here a lot of history and gossip about her 
ancestors. 

If any carping criticism of the show is to be 
offered it is that it is top-heavy with portraits, 
scant in landscape and almost totally lacking in 
pictures of Indians, the close and bothersome neigh- 
bors of the sitters for portraits. It may be objected, 
too, in this era of ours of glamour girls, that few 
of the women portrayed could make the beauty 
magazines. Their faces are mostly hard and severe. 
Their descendants, however, can put their minds at 
ease as to any flirtations that might have resulted 
in blots on escutcheons. 

The sole Indian in the show, except for faces 
and forms in forest or battle scenes, is a portrait 
of Lapowinsa, chief of the Lenni-Lenape tribe, who 
met and bargained with William and John Penn, 
and who drew up with them the treaty of the 
Walking Purchase. It was painted about 1735 by 
Gustavus Hesselius, an immigrant from Sweden. 
According to history, the Penns outsmarted the 
trusting Lapowinsa, It’s interesting to compare the 
noble face of the Indian with the noble face of 
William Penn, on view elsewhere in the show. 

On the threshold of the show, at the head of the 
Art Institute’s grand staircase, is hanging the 
Lansdowne Portrait of George Washington, painted 
by Gilbert Stuart in 1796, loaned by the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts, and being seen 
for the first time, it is said, outside of its native 
Philadelphia. In its present setting, Washington’s 
outstretched right hand seems to welcome the visi- 
tors to the show. 

Other pictures of Washington included in the 
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Portraits on Review 


THE CURRENT EXHIBITION OF PORTRAITS at the gal- 
leries of Portraits, Inc., comprises fifty-two works 
executed during the past year and a half by 
American artists, the majority of them well-known, 
others making most creditable debuts. It might 
be said that the sculptor, Antonio Salemme, is in 
this latter list, for he is represented here by a 
painting, Mrs. Joseph Reed, a graceful as well as a 
finely modelled figure, while the portrayer of 


Coney Island fiestas, Reginald Marsh, contributes - 


a seriously considered portrait, Mrs. George Colt. 

In a generally high level of accomplishment, 
certain works stand out, such as John Carroll's, 
Mrs. Leopold Stokowski, completely carried out in 
amber notes; Gloria, appearing as tenuous and 
fragile as her chiffon dress, has a remarkable 
fluidity of bodily pose. Eugene Speicher’s portrait, 
Miss Yvette von Kories is one of the high spots of 
the showing. The somewhat over-elaborate costume 
is suited to the entertainer’s professional appear- 
ance, but the artist has given a sensitive modula- 
tion of blue notes to its elegance. It is the really 
magical painting of the neck and head, imperious 
in its pose, that imparts such distinction to the 
work. The brushing of flesh tones and textures can 
scarcely be surpassed. 

John Koch’s Mrs. William Wikoff Smith is an- 
other outstanding item. The complete simplicity 
of its presentation and the astonishing vitality, 
with which it is imbued, give one to pause. Robert 
Brackman’s two masculine subjects, Honorable 
Herbert H. Lehman and Crawford H. Greenwalt 
are so distinguished in their harmony of bodily 
traits and inner life that one wonders why this 
artist goes in for limp ladies posing in assorted 
vegetables and crockery. James Chapin’s Jed, a 
blonde little lad in pink overalls, is a consummate 
expression of childhood. Leopold Seyffert’s Mrs. 
Edith Grant suggests Sargent’s portraiture at its 
best; it is one of the topnotchers. 

Erik Haupt’s Blonde Boy is a distinctive portrait, 
escaping sentimentality, but achieving the essen- 
tial of adolescence in brilliant craftsmanship. 
Judge John Briggs Junior, by George Biddle, indi- 
cates traces of the artist’s mural technique in its 
handling of the almost portentous figure, as well 
as Biddle’s gift of seizing personality. Mrs. Richard 
Young, by Dimitri Romanovsky, a standing figure 
with a casual handful of roses, is one of the most 
vital portraits of the showing. 

Some paintings had not arrived at the time of 
viewing, but among a number present that de- 
served admiring comment are Miss Margaret Hall 
by Henrietta Wyeth;. Furman Finck’s The Honor- 
able Warren Robinson Austin; Peggy Cummings 
by Peter Hurd; Portrait of Artist’s Wife by Robert 
Kearfoot; Jerome Zerbe by William Draper; Lady 
with Siamese Cats by Stanley Meltzoff; Miss Maria 
Miranova by Leon Kroll, and Mrs. Charles B. Grace 
by Franklin Watkins. (Through May 14.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


1950 Carnegie International 


PITTSBURGH’S FAMOUS CARNEGIE INTERNATIONAL, the 
only art exhibition of its kind and standing in the 
world, will be revived under a three-year grant 
from the A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable 
Trust. For the first time in more than ten years, 
Pittsburgh and the country will be given a com- 
prehensive but selective view of what artists in 
other countries are doing. 

The International, first assembled at the Car- 
negie Institute in 1896, has introduced, through the 
years, many a famous European to American audi- 
ences. It was discontinued in 1939 because of the 
war. Since 1945, enormously increased expenses 
made its resumption impossible without outside 
help, which the Mellon Trust is now providing in 
three $75,000 installments, to be used for the 1950, 
‘31 and ’52 exhibitions. After that, it is hoped that 
other benefactors will come forth to help. 
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Miss Yvette von Kories: EUGENE SPEICHER 


Mr. Crawford H. Greenwalt: RoBerT BRACKMAN 





Judith and Maidservant with the Head of Holofernes: GENTILESCHI 


Twenty-One Years of Museum Collecting 


JUST ABOUT Now seems to be the time 
for a general looking at one’s own col- 
lection, deciding it’s pretty nice (or in 
museum terminology, “important”), and 
consequently, having an exhibition. In- 
cluded in this group is the Wadsworth 
Atheneum in Hartford. For them, how- 
ever, this year is something of a gala 
occasion, since it marks not only the 
fifteenth anniversary of the opening of 
the Avery Memorial Galleries, but also 
the twenty-first birthday of the Sumner 
fund, made available for Museum pur- 
chases in 1928. The exhibition, entitled 
“In Retrospect,” commemorates twen- 
ty-one years of museum collecting. 


The history of the Museum includes 
an impressive number of generous and 
discriminating donors. The construction 
of the Avery Memorial Galleries as an 
adjunct to the Morgan Memorial gave 
Hartford one of the most modern mu- 
seum buildings in America. The bequest 
of Frank C. Sumner for the purchase 
of pictures enabled the museum to 
make great strides in building its col- 
lections. Gifts by George A. Gay, J. P. 
Morgan, Jr., Clara Hinton Gould and 
funds donated by J. J. Goodwin, Henry 
and Walter Keney and William Arnold 
Healy comprise the list of important 
donors, the results of whose generosity 
hangs on the walls in this exhibition. 


The J. P. Morgan collection of seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century objects 
of art made the museum decide to build 
the painting collections with particular 
stress on these two centuries. Fine but 
relatively unknown examples of Ba- 
rogue and Rococo work were not 
only more available, but their cost was 
considerably less than that of more 
popular periods. Thus with a critical 
eye, A. Everett Austin, then director, 
was able to build a collection of well 
above average quality and beauty. 

Three paintings recently added to the 
Italian collection make their debut at 
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this time. Dosso Dossi’s romantic Com- 
bat Between Roland and Rodomonte 
was acquired by the Museum in the 
Oscar Bondy sale in March. Fantasy 
changes to realism with Orazio Gentil- 
eschi’s Judith-and Maidservant with the 
Head of Holofernes. Gentileschi, a fol- 
lower of Caravaggio noted for his skill 
in depicting garments and fabrics, was 
appointed court painter to Charles I 
through his acquaintance with Van 
Dyke. Until the discovery of this paint- 
ing a few months ago, in the collection 
of Sir Hugh Cholmely, it was known 
only from a poor copy. The last of the 
triumverate is Giovanni Paolo Pannini’s 
Interior of a Roman Picture Gallery. 
It presents in scaled-down detail mas- 
terpieces by Raphael, Titian, Velasquez, 
and many other authors of works fam- 
ous in the European museums. They 
afford a fascinating puzzle. 

These, together with the watercolors, 
prints, and collection of pre-Columbian 
art, make an exhibition of which one of 
the country’s leading small-city mu- 
seums may well be proud.—c. S. 


Penn's 6th Annual Cooperative 


The display of contemporary art at 
the State Teachers College in Indiana, 
Penna., is one of the few exhibitions 
financed and sponsored by college stu- 
dents in this country. Orval Kipp, di- 
rector of the art department, presented 
to the student council a plan for con- 
ducting a competitive art exhibition in 
1942. The students responded enthusi- 
astically, and the first show, financed 
by the students’ money through their 
cooperative association, was held in 
1944. It has been repeated each spring 
since. This year’s purchase awards went 
to Greta Matson, Paul Komar, Betty 
Jane Orms, Blanchard Grummo, Rock- 
well Schaefer, John Julin, Sigmund 
Kozlow, and Jo Paul. Norman Carton 
made a gift of his painting to the school. 


Spanish Masterpieces 


A PROMISING VENTURE in color rendi- 
tions of collections in foreign countries 
has been initiated by Rosenberg & Co., 
which is currently displaying more than 
100 color transparencies of the work 
of Velasquez, El Greco and Goya, from 
Madrid’s Prado Museum. The larger 
proportion of the films are devoted to 
Velasquez, quite rightly since the Span- 
ish museums house nearly all his work, 
there being little more than one Velas- 
quez of undisputed authenticity in each 
of France, Italy, England, Germany and 
the United States. Here then, is the 
finest opportunity American students 
nave yet had here to study the work 
of the Spanish masters. 

Prepared by George de Zayas on a 
recent trip to Madrid and approved by 
the Prado’s director, the transparencies 
are excellent, direct reproductions, 
framed and hung under specially de- 
vised lighting. In most cases the unique 
process is highly satisfactory. Superior 
to the best printed color reproductions, 
the transparencies’ weakness is seen in 
a few pictures, notably the El Grecos, 
where the paintings’ color appears gar- 
ish due to the strong lighting behind 
them. 

Among the 70 works by Velasquez 
are such masterpieces as Las Meninas, 
shown in full and in five wonderful de- 
tails; the Carpet Weavers; The Sur- 
render of Breda, with three additional 
details; The Drinkers, with two details, 
and numerous portraits of Philip IV 
and of the buffons of his celebrated 
court. 

The 15 Goyas are superb and include 
the famous Maja Vestida and Maja 
Desnuda; a remarkably Beethovenesque 
self portrait; and such wild satire and 
fantasy as To the Witches Sabbath and 
Saturn Devouring One of his Sons. Rep- 
resenting El Greco are 23 transparen- 
cies, among them The Coronation of the 
Virgin and many exciting but little- 
reproduced heads of knight and saints. 
The gallery is currently scheduling a 
national museum tour for the exhibi- 
tion, which is planned as the first of a 
series to present famous foreign col- 
lections. (Through May 14.)—J. K. R. 


Hallmark Award Jury 


The jury members of the American 
Section of the Hallmark Art Award, 
Franco-American art competition, have 
been named by Vladimir Visson of the 
Wildenstein Galleries. The jury of ad- 
missions composed of Yasuo Kuniyoshi, 
Kurt Seligman, Eugene Speicher, Dor- 
othy Adlow, Peyton Boswell, Emily 
Genauer, Robert Goldwater, Robert 
Beverly Hale and Henry McBride will 
choose the fifty entries to be included 
in the exhibition of 100 paintings (the 
other 50 come from France). 

The jury of awards who will select 
the ten American prize winners, in- 
ciude John I. H. Baur, Donald Bear, 
Alfred Frankfurter, Paul Gardner, Lloyd 
Goodrich, James S. Plaut, Daniel Cat- 
ton Rich, Andrew C. Ritchie and Theo- 
dore Rousseau, Jr. 

The exhibition will open at the Wil- 
denstein Galleries in New York on De- 
cember 8. Early in 1950, the award- 
winning paintings will go on tour to 
major American cities. 
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Classical Influence on Western 


Art Shown at Metropolitan | 


THE INFLUENCE OF CLASSICAL ART on Western civiliza- 
tion is the basic theme of a large exhibition, now current, 
at the Metropolitan Museum, How wide the net has been 
flung in garnering in the illustrations of this theme is 
indicated by the inclusion of sculpture, painting, prints, 
jewelry, and glass, both ancient and modern. The museum’s 
masterpieces of sculpture, actual examples of classical 
work, on the one hand, and the later items which suggest 
the impact of antiquity, have been arranged in several 
galleries. An exhibition within an exhibition is the collec- 
tion of seventy-one objects, drawn from the resources of 
the museum to illustrate The Classical Contribution: to 
Western Art, loaned recently to the Art Gallery of Toronto 
for two months’ display. 


Although Greek paintings had all but completely dis- 
appeared at the time of the Renaissance, and its sculpture 
was chiefly familiar through Roman copies, its literature 
became widely diffused. The influence of the ancient world 
was overwhelming. Old myths furnished the subjects of 
sculpture and painting, continuing their sway through the 
varying adaptations of succeeding periods and differing 
racial translations to the present moment, as witnessed 
by Picasso’s etching to illustrate the Metamorphoses of 
Ovid, or the painting, Socrates and His Disciples Mocked 
by the Courtesans, by the late Jules Pascin. 


Interest in the usually depressing casts of the great 
sculptures, influential on later generations, is heightened 
by the inclusion of the masterpieces of painting which 
stemmed from them. Although much of the detail of the 
exhibition is familiar through exhibitions, at the museum, 
an unusual feature is the group of frescoes, never before 
shown in this country, executed in the early years of the 
sixteenth century under the direction of Raphael. These 
frescoes depicting Apollo, the Muses, and the Wedding 
of Herakles are by various artists, even Raphael, himself, 
and are delightful decorations employing classical legends 
in an Italianate manner. It would be impossible to list the 
amplitude of this exhibition, which would be, indeed, like 
going from Dan to Beersheba without any by pass. 

An excerpt from the Toronto catalogue is a pertinent 
summation of the influence of classical art. “It does not 
matter if you are aware or ignorant of the Greeks and 
Romans; for or against them. . . . They laid the timbers 
of our house of knowledge.” And it might be added that 
it is from them that we inherit a love of formal order, 
exquisite in its balance of the thing to be said and the 
means of saying it. (Through the summer.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Gemini, Fresco Executed Under Direction of Raphael 


May |, 1949 


The Nativity: MAGNASCO 


Schaeffer Shows Fine Drawings 


THE EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS, at the Schaeffer Galleries, 
spreads out an alluring array in which no item is negligible. 
The papers of the earlier artists, executed before drawings 
were thought of as decorations for the wall, reveal their 
character as sketches for later works. Their aim is appar- 
ent, to simplify observed fact into a symbolic equivalence 
in line, light or shade. Gainsborough’s charming landscape, 
shown here, is apparently such a study for later painting, 
seizing from the complication of forms, light and shadow 
of the visual experience, the essentials of the scene. 


Likewise, in Callot’s vivid Sketch, a scramble of lines 
from which forms emerge, it is possible to realize how 
definitely he sought the particular quality of movement in 
his subjects. The same comment is relevant to Gericault’s 
vital rendering of Horse and Soldier in a few incisive lines. 
Or again, the impressive Temptation of Christ, by Hoogstra- 
ten, conveys powerful emotion with extraordinary economy 
of means. 

Among the outstanding items of an outstanding collec- 
tion is The Nativity, by Magnasco, executed’ in colored 
washes. While this magnificent baroque design is built with 
an architectural soundness, it is imbued with a tenderness 
of devotional attitude. A superb Portrait of a Woman, by 
Guercino, is so much freer and simpler than his more 
familiar portraits that it completely escapes the tinge of 
saccharine flavor found in much of his work. Portraits by 
Remembrandt’s pupil, Ferdinand Bol; figures by the “Little 
Master” Hans Sebold Beham; a mysterious fantasy by 
Fuseli, in which, as usual, conception outruns technical 
accomplishment; a tavern scene by Adrian Van Ostade, 
reminiscent of Rowlandson, yet without his broad carica- 
ture; Giovanni Domenico Tiepolo’s witty Punchinello, and 
Paulus Potter’s exquisite rendering of textures in his draw- 
ing of pigs must all go down as notable examples of hand 
and mind working together in this summary review of a 
notable showing. The exhibition will continue through the 
month of May.—MaArGarRET BREUNING. 
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Beach at Coney Island: GEorRGE BELLOWS 





Imaginative Resources of George Bellows 


PAINTINGS BY GEORGE BELLOwS, at the 
Allison Gallery, reveal, as any showing 
of his work does, the imaginative re- 
sources upon which he drew, the bold- 
ness of his attack, mingled with the 
sensibility of his perceptions. Looking 
at them one reflects not alone that no 
one else painted in just this manner, 
but even more decidedly that no one 
else would have felt about his subjects 
as he did. The imprint of his mind 
makes itself felt in the slightest detail 
of his work. 


The bold vigor of the brushwork that 
piles up the rocks in Boat Landing so 
that they have an inescapable sense of 
mass and weight, could also achieve 
the delicate textures of childish flesh in 
Portrait of Anne, as well as the amaz- 
ing play of whites and off-whites in her 
dress. Shore House, Monhegan Island, 
shows a little house almost crouching 
under a massive cliff, the last rays of 
the sun flashing on its facade and on 
the foaming seas of the beach, while 
the dark water and shadowed sky create 
a sense of eerie loneliness. The seated 
figure, Miss Ruth, a gypsy, has none 
of the exotic trappings usually asso- 
ciated with such a subject, but wrapped 
in folds of a dull pink coat and dress 
with hands outspread on. her lap as- 
sumes a pose of patience. Yet in the 
intensity of gaze of the thin face shad- 
owed by dark braids, the artist has im- 
planted the secretive mystery of race. 

Beach at Coney Island, a large can- 
vas enmeshes the lively forms in a give 
and take of fluent rhythms. Bellows’ 
ability to merge the particular in the 
general is apparent here in the striking 
characterization of all the figures and 
their definite relation to design. The 
blonde notes of sun and pale colors 
under sunlight spread a web over the 
canvas, broken only by a pink, striped 
awning above a cluster of shaded forms. 

The skill of the broken planes of light 
in Geese and Storm Sky, the frosty at- 
mosphere of In the Woods with its 
wintry bareness, the intensity of the 
cold blue light in Blue Morning are 
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other facets of the artist’s ability to 
record his reaction to the things seen 
in his own terms of artistic language. 
(April 26 to May 29.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Gifts from Britannica 


Five paintings from the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica collection, which is 
now owned by William Benton, have 
been given by Mr. Benton to four col- 
leges. Avalanche by Wind by Alexandre 
Hogue went to the University of Ari- 
zona; Haiti Post Office by Angelo di 
Benedetto, to Fisk University; Winter 
in Minnesota by Adolf Dehn, to Carle- 
ton College; Still Life with Buddha 
Head by S. Macdonald Wright and 
Street People by Millard Sheets, to the 
University of Chicago. 








Western-Oriental 


AN. EXHIBITION by Professor Wong 
Siuling, in the nature of a brief retro- 
spective, will be attended on the open- 
ing day by President Eisenhower and 
Dr. Chang, the Chinese Consul Gen- 
eral, when it opens at Columbia Uni- 
versity on May 2. As a painter in the 
western manner with oriental over- 
tones, Wong Siuling has won many 
honors, both in watercolor and oil. His 
work is familiar in part from previous 
reviews, although several large can- 
vases were completed just in time for 
the present display. 

Linda, a portrait of the artist’s wife, 
travelled with the La Tausca show. 
Lady with Red Scarf which won a Cali- 
fornia prize in 1941, And the Storm 
Passed, a National Arts Club prize- 
winner in 1945, are among the former; 
a double portrait Since He Went Away 
is his latest characterization-piece; and 
Dream of Autumn, an ambitious and 
well-modelled nude, is also recent. A 
sense of the city is very strong in the 
deft watercolors which include other 
themes as well. San Francisco’s Ferry 
Building, Winter, Columbus Circle and 


‘Queensboro Bridge are typically di- 


rect and freshly conceived. It is regret- 
table that the native, beautiful flair 
for fine brushwork, as exemplified in 
the quick, perceptive My Mother and 
again in several of the spontaneous 
washes, is so lost in the academic man- 
nerisms adopted by far Eastern paint- 
ers in their universal desire to be far 
Western also. (Until May 8.) 
—MARGARET LOWENGRUND. 


Museum Association Meets 


The 44th Annual Meeting of the 
American Association of Museums will 
be held in Chicago on May 19, 20 and 
21, Thursday through Saturday. At the 
meeting of the AAM Council, held re- 
cently in Washington, D. C., George 
Edgell, director of the Boston Museum, 
replaced David Finley of the National 
Gallery as president of the Association. 


Queensboro Bridge: WONG SIULING 
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Nura’s Present World 


For MANY YEARS, Nura (who is Mrs. 
Buk Uhlrich) has been an apostle of 
childhood fantasy. Her present world, 
which has changed to include some 
more fanciful memorabilia, is happily 
exposed to view at the Ferargil Gallery. 
In the two years just passed Nura has 
experimented and grown in decided ab- 
stract directions, approaching each work 
as a great adventure. “We don’t jump,” 
she says of herself as a contemporary 
working painter, “If an artist is honest, 
he merges.” 

Delicate and fragile is a painting Be- 
hold the Maiden, which contains that 
feminine, wispy character more solidi- 
fied in The News and Soda Pop of our 
cover reproduction, but still reminiscent 
of childhood, Texture and color innova- 
tions are more sure in Fantasia where 


_they achieve a glitter and depth beyond 


any earlier work. Fragrance, again, is 
more like a whiff, the essence of a 
bouquet rather than the positive thing 
—and therefore as distilled as perfume 
from a flower. The Storm has Passed, 
a landscape, is perhaps the most de- 
tached as well as the most abstracted. 
In mixed media nothing could be 
more decoratively alluring than Barn- 
yard Bedlam, Converstion Piece or The 
Drama. Passages are delicately but 
firmly varied texturally, and gem-like 
in color. Drifting Lady actually: drifts 
in gold-warmed tones. Two larger can- 
vases concerned with new subjects are 
Beside the Still Waters, a quite lumi- 
nous composition in tranquil tefms, and 
Lady Fish—floating with endless in- 
triguing detail. This show, by far Nura’s 
best, is about as delightful as we have 
seen this year. (May 9-21.) 
—MARGARET LOWENGRUND. 


Song of the Desert 


ABSTRACTIONS BASED ON STRONGLY FELT 
IMPRESSIONS of specific subjects — the 
mood and physical aspect of the West- 
ern desert landscape in and near Utah 
—make up a handsome exhibition by 
John Ferren, at Kleemann Galleries. On 
two points the style of the exhibition 
is notably successful. As representative 
of the artist’s work it indicates progress 
and advance. And as a medium for com- 
municating the feel of the subject the 
abstract style is ideal. For the strange 
fantasy of desert forms, like the bril- 
liant romance of a summer sunset and 
other phenomena, is seldom successful- 
ly or credibly captured by a representa- 
tional style which rarely can escape be- 
ing overwhelmed by such subjects. 

In these 15 paintings, Ferren sym- 
bolizes the spirit and substance of desert 
life as it assaults the senses. Through 
intelligent planning and use of sym- 
bols he has integrated them into rhyth- 
mic compositions of color and move- 
ment, Typical is The Rock, the River 
and the Cloud, a painting that admir- 
ably relates the three forms. Other 
works in which repeated symbols are 
woven, through clear, brilliant color 
and vigorous designing, into lyric song 
are Desert Cliffs, with its broken, hori- 
zontal rhythms; the eloquent Dirge 
with Desert Forms; Erosion Forms and 
Zion Canyon. (Through May 14.) 

—JupITH KAYE REED. 
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Resting: ISABEL BISHOP 


Bishop Show Emphasizes Solidity 


AN EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS by Isabel 
Bishop, at the Midtown Galleries, is the 
first held by her in ten years. More- 
over this showing was only made possi- 
ble through the generous loans of pic- 
tures by their owners, for Miss Bishop 
is not a rapid worker and the larger 
part of her output has been absorbed 
by public and private collections. It 
proves an admirable selection, empha- 
sizing the solid quality of her oeuvre, 
rather than some of its vaguer aspects. 

While many contemporary artists ap- 
pear definitely under “influences,” this 
painter has developed an_ aesthetic 
idiom which is entirely personal, in an 
unusual combination of precise drafts- 
manship and loose brushwork. It has 
been asserted that her canvases lack 
color and attain a monotony of impres- 
sion. Yet if anyone looks at this show- 
ing, he must be impressed with the color 
in these paintings, so delicately modu- 
lated that one hue melts into another 
in harmonious relation to the structure 
of the design. The figures of her can- 
vases are drawn from environing life, 
neither romanticized or understated, but 
imaginatively presented in their nat- 
ural milieu. 

A girl bending over a drinking foun- 
tain, girls with ice cream cones, or at 
a lunch counter, or the figures of Dou- 
ble Date Delayed in two versions, may 
be considered realistic in their matter 
of fact presentation, but the evan- 
escence of light and shade and muted 
color, and the answering patterns of 
curvilinear forms transcend realism, 
seizing a moment of suspended action 
and endowing it with a permanence of 
interest that is allied to our definition 
of classic. Mending, the figure of a man 
occupied in this work, appears at first 
sight to be a blurred form, engulfed in 


tenuous interplay of light and shadow, 
but another glance reveals how solidly 
his form emerges from this tenebrous 
setting and how veracious is his bodily 
gesture. 

The large figures of Resting, a man 
and woman leaning together in an 
abandonment of fatigue, achieves a 
sense of mass of forms in the heavy 
head of the man and the supporting 
figure of the woman. Like all of Miss” 
Bishop’s canvases, there is an impec- 
cable rightness in this portrayal of two, 
relaxed figures. 

A group of drawings are included, 
fortunately, for this artist is a gifted 
draftsman, creating tonal warmth and 
contrasting coolness with india ink and 
pen in her precisely elegant line. One 
drawing, merely a scramble of conflict- 
ing lines, is movement embodied in 
loosely defined figures. (Until May 14.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Jayne Joins State Department 


Horace H. F. Jayne has resigned as 
vice-director of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art to accept a position with 
the U.S. Department of State Interna- 
tional Broadcasting Division. Mr. Jayne 
has had wide experience, particularly 
in Asiatic art. 

He was appointed director of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum in 1928, 
the position he held until 1941 when he 
joined the staff of the Metropolitan in 
New York. 1945 saw him in Chungking 
serving as the representative of the 
American Commission for the preserva- 
tion and protection of artistic and his- 
toric monuments in war areas. He was 
a member of the first and second China 
Expeditions of The Fogg Museum in 
1923 and 1925, and a field agent in Asia 
for Harvard in 1924-25. 
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Milk Train: Yasuo KUNTYOSHI 


Dayton Presents the Railroad in Paint 


AMERICA IS STILL a country so new 
that its folk art and fine art often run 
in closely parallel channels. Doubtless 
because the development of the Amer- 
ican frontier and of the railroad have 
been so inextricably bound together, 
the railroad has been a recurring theme 
in our folk art. The exhibition, The 
Railroad in Painting, at the Dayton 
Art Institute, shows that the trains 
hold an equal fascination for the trained 
artist. Aside from the Chicago Art In- 
stitute’s famous Monet, Old St. Lazare 
Station, Paris, all the paintings in the 
show are the works of Americans. 
They have been loaned by museums, 
The American Association of Railroads 
and by individual artists and collectors. 

The paintings present a fascinating 
variety of styles and interpretations. 
Charles Sheeler in Rolling Power de- 
picts, in super-realistic fashion, the 
clean beauty of the wheels that keep 
the trains under way, while Lux Fein- 
inger’s Ghosts of Engines shows the 
fate, by way of “magic realism,” of 
three old engines of the type which 
subdued the West, now left to rust in 
the “boneyard.” George Inness’ misty 
Lackawanna Valley may well repre- 
sent the first entrance of big business 
into art. The painting was done for the 
D. L. & W. which insisted that Inness 


Rolling Power: CHARLES SHEELER 


put into it non-existant double tracks, 
all four trains owned by the road, and 
the initials D. L. & W. very plainly on 
the tender of the locomotive. Inness 
complied because he desperately needed 
the seventy-five dollars he was being 
paid. John Kane’s more urban Home- 
stead in industrial Pittsburgh and Adolf 
Dehn’s The Ohio River at Cincinnati 
contrast sharply with the Inness. 

The formal beauty of the intricate 
signalling system of the railroad is 
brought out in Stephen Etnier’s Rail- 
road Cut, Brunswick, while the Loco- 
motive itself holds more appeal for 
Reginald Marsh, and Louis Bouché at- 
tacks the subject obliquely in a typical- 
ly suburban New Lebanon Railroad 
Station. A touch of nostalgia appears 
in Edward Burroughs’ Virginia Under- 
pass, which shows a train racing over 
a bridge, while a donkey-wagon and a 
man and child on foot pass under- 
neath. Kuniyoshi glorifies the valiant 
little “milk train” on a lonely prairie 
run, and Benton picks up the folk theme 
in his lusty Wreck of the Old 97. 

Items augmenting the _ exhibition 
range from an early 19th century 
wrought iron weather vane that is a 
little engine complete with engineer, 
to material on General Motor’s “Train 
of Tomorrow.”’—P. L. 








Wisconsin’s 35th 


“WE AGREE that this is the finest state 
or regional show that any of us has 
ever seen.” This flatly unequivocal] 
statement was made last month by 
Chairman Howard Thomas, speaking 
for the jury of the 35th Annual Ex. 
hibition of Wisconsin Art, which also 
included Robert Laurent and Malcolm 
Hackett. 


Burton Cumming, director of the Mil- 
waukee Art Institute where the Annual 
is now in progress, finds it “particu- 
larly full of youth and stimulating ideas 
and hope for the future.” But he has 
another exceptional tale to relate, in 
connection with the big prize, the Mil- 
waukee Art Institute Medal of Honor 
for the most outstanding work in any 
medium, which was given to Paul 
Bunyan, a piece of sculpture by Clay- 
ton Charles. 

“Several days after the prize jury 
had packed their bags and gone home 
(bit before their decisions had been re- 
vealed),” writes Cumming, “we were 
visited by a special delegation from the 
Mayor’s office. This is the first year in 
our history that the city government 
has put up money for a purchase prize. 
Anyway, it was the job of these five 
aldermen, assisted by a local artist, to 
choose something on which to bestow 
this $350 as a purchase for eventual 
location in some public building. They 
took their jobs very seriously and their 
preliminary choice included four of the 
then unknown prizewinners. They even- 
tually decided unanimously on Paul 
Bunyan, At least this is a very auspi- 
cious start on what I am sure will be 
a much closer relationship between poli- 
tics and art in Milwaukee.” 

Other prizes included six Milwaukee 
Art Institute awards of $50 which went 
to Clayton Charles (again), George 
Frederiksen, Charles Maurice, Gideon 
Sandelin, Robert Schellin and Angela 
Von Neumann; the Wisconsin Painters 
and Sculptors Incentive prizes to Fred 
Berman and Peter Rotier; a $200 anony- 
mous prize to Gerald Landt; the Frank 
H. Becker and Frank Dau Paint Com- 
pany drawing prizes to John Bergman 
and Wesley Klug. The $250 Milwaukee 
Journal prize went to Charles Thwaites, 
and the $100 Milwaukee Sentinal prize 
to Gerhard Bakker. 


New Prize—New Gallery 


The official opening of the Studio 
Club in Mount Vernon was marked by 
the first annual presentation of the 
Robert Adriance Birch prizes totaling 
$2,000. A breezy scene of boats rocking 
on the waves, Boats—Rainbow Fleet, 
Nantucket, won first prize of $1,000 
for Hayley Lever, Eugene Higgins won 
the $500 prize for Meager Shelter, and 
$300 went to Leon Dabo for The Siene, 
near Rouen, France. The unique method 
of judging the paintings was to have 
each artist cast one vote for any pic- 
ture except his own. 

On exhibition, too, are a good selec- 
tion of paintings by Mr. Birch, awarder 
of the prizes and founder of the Club. 
The remaining $200 will be awarded as 
a popular prize at the end of June 
when this initial exhibition closes. 
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Jacques Villon 


PAINTINGS BY JACQUES VILLON, at the 
Louis Carré Galleries, will surprise any- 
one who recalls his exhibition of the 
far away and long ago at the Societé 
Anonyme, for his palette has blossomed 
into a refulgence of light and color 
quite in contrast to his former hues. 
He continues to work in abstraction, 


-alternating principally between flat cu- 


bism and cubism with spatial depth. 

Braque and Bonnard are other ex- 
amples of artists over seventy who 
have chosen the upper register of the 
chromatic scale in their later work, 
but Villon’s color is more vehement than 
theirs. Much of this intensity is due to 
his following the Impressionist precept 
that color is light. His fastidious taste 
in harmonizing these high notes is ap- 
parent on all his canvases, creating 
brilliant, yet never garish patterns. Cu- 
riously enough, some of these glowing 
color planes enhance the structuré of 
the design, yet others, in their insis- 
tence, seem to diminish it. 

Self Portrait, in which the figure 
emerges from an abrupt arrangement 
of ‘patterned -hues, chiefly blues and 
greens that both merge into and op- 
pose one another, is a vivid present- 
ment. One of the most impressive paint- 
ings is L’Exil, pure abstraction, in which 
the straggling line of figures form a 
sharp diagonal across the canvas against 
a play of purples and greens in a sense 
of spatial depth. Le Pont de Beaugency 
shows an objective veracity of distant 
town and bridge against an unmodu- 
lated vividness of orange sky, with a 
clash of angular planes building up the 
foreground. 

Window in Drawing Room is again 
pure abstraction, yet there is a re- 
markably distinct suggestion of the in- 
terior, light flooding its notes of pale 
orange, clear yellow, red and pink 
brought to a halt by the purple floor 
covering of the foreground. Like all 
Villon’s work, there is an element of 
surprise that is arresting, and a com- 
pleteness of statement that is con- 
vincing. (April 25 to May 14.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


L’Exile: JACQUES VILLON 





Surrealist Period Miro 


HEMINGWAY ONCE SAID of an early 
painting by Miro that it “has all that 
you feel about Spain when you are 
there and all that you feel when you 
are away and cannot go there. No one 
else has been able to paint those two 
very opposing things. Although ‘Juan 
Gris painted it how it is when you 
know you will never go there. Picasso 
is different. Picasso: is a business man.” 

Few of the canvases in Miro’s cur- 
rent show—one of many staged by 
Pierre Matisse which covers his sur- 
realist period, from 1923 to 1927—would 
arouse quite so much appreciation from 
one artist to another. Many are slight 
and cryptic, lacking the substance of 
his earlier work and the more vigor- 
ous color and design that came later, 
but even the thinnest and most casual 
of them partake of the cosmic gaiety 
that is Miro. 

The familiar Catalan Landscape of 
1924, lent by the Museum of Modern 





Animated Landscape: Miro 


for Miro Fans 


Art, is, of course, a pure enchantment 
of ladders, wheels, flags and curlicue 
creatures, and the large Animated 
Landscape, with its startled and per- 
haps reluctant dragon, approaches the 
full-bodied color of the artist’s later 
palette. Less substantial but quite en- 
tertaining are the dotted-line Portrait 
of Mme. B with her snooty admirer and 
the large, sad-eyed potato, placed in 
“profile” on a white blob with a lot 
of lines that go here and there, titled, 
simple, Painting, 1927—Jo GIBBs. 


Henry Sexton 


HENRY SEXTON’S PAINTINGS, at Con- 
temporary Arts, impress one as the 
work of an original and self-sustain- 
ing artist, that is, an artist who finds 
his own response to the world about 
him sufficient stimulus without adopt- 
ing the idiom ‘of other painters, who 
have treated the same themes. In Wil- 
liam Saroyan’s tribute to Sexton’s work 
(April 15 Dicest), there is one espe- 
cially relevant phrase, that he has cre- 
ated his own world. Happily, he is able 
to make this world a convincing entity 
through his gifts of design and color. 

If it is not entirely even work, the 
high spots are decidedly high, and the 
lower ones not devoid of interest. Un- 
doubtedly, there is symbolism in the 
recurring crosses, the wheels and the 
red-hot suns of these canvases, but 
these symbols have been so skillfully 
incorporated as elements of design that 
their significance is negligible in com- 
parison with the power of the expression. 

Canvases that made particular ap- 
peal are: Man with Cage, from which 
a bird has apparently been released, 
leaving the man imprisoned behind 
some psychological barriers; Anguish, 
two women leaning against each other 
dos-d-dos, their eerie green flesh tones 
accentuated by a sinister blue sky. 

Other admirable paintings might be 
cited such as Woman.with a Wheel; 
Pulcinella; Village by the Sea, and The 
Mask (see reproduction on page 22). 
(To May 13.)—MArGARET BREUNING. 
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My Patio: Aucustus GOERTZ 
At Village Art Center 


Family Group: MILTON AVERY 
At Durand-Ruel 


Family Group: ArTHuR Krart. At Seligmann 
ig 


Swimmer: SyBit KENNEDY 
At Weyhe 


The Mask: HENRY SEXTON 
At Contemporary Arts 


Basket of Flowers: HirsHFIeELD. At Janis 
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Italian Artist in Debut 


The exhibition of paintings at Ferar- 
gil by the Italian artist, Orlando di 
Collalto marks his debut in this coun- 
try, but reveals the fact that he is a 
thoroughly accomplished craftsman. In 
his many still lifes, there is skillful re- 
lations of forms, shapes and lines, car- 
ried out in seductive color, which is 
yet used with discretion. His brushwork 
is caressing in his flower pieces, but it 
is also sound in its definitions. 

Anemones might be cited for its fine 
co-ordination of detail and appropriate- 
ness of color and Violet Anemones for 
the delicate textures of petals con- 
trasted with the solidity of forms of 
cup and saucer and pitcher, ably dis- 
posed in compact design. Figure pieces 
are admirably modelled and imagina- 
tively arranged. A Self-Portrait, in 
which the artist seems to be surrounded 
with woeful figures, recalls undoubted- 
ly post-war impressions, but escapes 
the usual post-war macabre note. (Until 
May 14.)—M. B. 


Young Certainty - 


This is surely an age for youth. Un- 
usual vigor and certainty are found in 
the work of Shirley Kaplan at the 
Newcomb-Macklin Galleries. The paint- 
er is seventeen and the entire collec- 
tion is representative of the last two 
years of work. This might not be sig- 
nificant if it were not for a uniform 
professional approach inherent in each 
canvas. On a large dimensional scale 
there is adult directness in Symphony, 
Fisherman’s Dinner, and Frustration, 
but teen-age wistfulness creeps into 
My Inspiration and Dark Future. 

This unhesitating self-expression is 
the flexible trait which makes for vital- 
ity rather than tightness, and honesty 
before strained effect. It is a give-away 
of youth, but it has its place in this 
spirited show. The animation is in color, 
sometimes over-bright but never lack- 
ing, and in subject-matter. Night Mood 
and Winter. Morning are serious and 
sensitive; My Inspiration and At This 
Age contain crudities which can only 
lose themselves in more, and continu- 
ally steady, work. (Until May 14.)—M. L. 


Duo at Weyhe 


The Weyhe Gallery is presenting two 
Simultaneous exhibitions: the _ first 
American introduction to the work of 
the modern Dutch painter, Toon Kelder, 
and an impressive group of sculpture 
by Canadian-born Sybil Kennedy. Un- 
fortunately, the group by Kelder is not 
large enough to make more than a 
brief acquaintance with his work which, 
we are told, was first associated with 
the luminist school and later the Bergen 
school (a combination of Dutch realism 
and Cubist tendencies introduced in 
Holland by Le Fauconnier). ‘All recent, 
the paintings on view represent a com- 
plete change in style, toward a highly- 
simplified and rhythmic arrangement 
of naturalistic form. Outstanding among 
them are the subtly-colored Javanese 
Dancer and Don Quixote. 


May |, 1949: 








The sculptures by Miss Kennedy com- 
bine command of medium and high 
technical skill with expressive content. 
Among the figure pieces The Mother, 
a sympathetic portrayal of a Negro 
mother and child that has tenderness 
and dignity; the timely The Questioned 
and Lot’s Wife are distinguished works. 
They reveal the artist’s progress from 
early, more stylized and less original 
sculpture to her present, deeply-felt 
accomplishment. (Through May 4.) 

—J. K. R. 


Arthur Kraft in Debut 


Arthur Kraft, an imaginative young 
painter who won attention here when 
he took first prize in the 1946 Audubon 
Artists’ exhibition and later as an ex- 
hibitor in a showing by artists under 25, 
is holding his first New York exhibition 
at the Seligmann Galleries. At 27, Kraft 
is a prolific painter who can show 25 
large oils and temperas, together with 
14 miniatures, all the product of a 
year’s work. These are freshly-conceived 
paintings on a wide variety of themes— 
from a swirling Crucifixion and the 
more conventional Head of Christi, 
to a fanciful Retreat from Atlantis and 
a poetic Forest Search. 

A good technician with fluent skill, 
Kraft has much talent, many ambitious 
to charming things to say, and a pench- 
ant for grotesque as well as more 
gentle fantasy. If there is a disappoint- 
ing note in the exhibition it is a ten- 
dency toward theatricality, and to use 
Disney-like cartooning with inharmon- 
ious themes, as in the memorial, Hide 
and Seek. (Until May 8.)—J. K. R. 


Avery’s Decorative Art 


In his new paintings at the Durand 
Ruel Galleries Milton Avery continues 
his familiar pursuit of decorative art 
that lives, rather thinly, on precarious- 
ly-simplified design— compositions of 
carefully plotted rhythms, pattern and 
color arrangements that range from off- 
tones to harsh but successful contrasts 
or startling harmonies. 

In top form are such works as Hens 
and Rooster, looser and broader than 
most in a composition that pits lum- 
inous red against lavender and pink, 
supplemented by grey, browns and yel- 
lows, and Red Rock Falls, a Sheeler-like 
study in Avery color. 

The attractive still life, Spurs and 
Lemon Leaves is more subdued and ele- 
gant in quiet tones, as is the soft, earth- 
toned Landscape with Cacti. Less suc- 
cessful is Family Group which, for all 
its color and indicated rhythm, has a 
deathly-still look. (Through May 14.) 

—J. K. R. 


First Show in Ten Years 


Bernice Cross, a talented Iowa-born, 
Washington (D.C.) painter and teacher, 
holding her first New York exhibi- 
tion in ten years at the Bertha Schaefer 
Gallery, is an imaginative designer of 
still life compositions of charm and 
personality. Odds and ends of glass- 
ware, china, pottery, flowers and fish, 
even such homely utensils as a key 


rack, figure in her paintings, which gain 
decorative richness from their well- 
painted backgrounds and textures. A 
special interest in wood patterns char- 
acterizes a number of works, such as 
Key Rack, China Teapot and ’Stute Fish. 

In more romantic vein of fantasy are 
such works as the wistful figure in 
Eclipse, the green-rose Queen and Fig- 
urehead. (Through May 14.)—J. K. R. 


Flights in Space 


Theodoros Stamos’ redundant use of 
color and line in his present show at 
the Betty Parsons Gallery seems like 
his painting Echo, the endless repeti- 
tion of a dream. Like small stones 
dropped in a void, each basic idea for 
a painting causes an eruptive flow. A 
strange luminous depth is created, and 
from it circles light-edged waves of 
color. Perhaps they are communications 
of an unknown inner life. Perhaps they 
are essays, with that fresco look of sur- 
face tensions, of an extra painter’s 
sight into the known. 

On masonite, the work of Stamos is 
generally in oil with a casein base. His 
early interest in sculpture may account 
for a certain predilection for dry sur- 
face technique. His early occupations 
as a hat-blocker, florist, printer and 
framer may answer for this quiet re- 
bellion of a dream-life on the other 
side of the coin. Night and a gold pale- 
ness in Moon Chalice are richly de- 
tached; Migration is one dark flight in 
space; Up by a Whirlwind indicates 
further interest in spatial form and 
movement. There is a particular tawny 
quality over the cool blue and green 
pattern of Conversation Piece, one of 
the finest of this new group. (Until 
May 7.)—M. L. 


Anchors and Shells 


That soft clean feel of the air and 
the sea pervading the Feigl Gallery 
emanates from the painting construc- 
tions of Dimitry Merinoff. Although of 
French ancestry and born in Russia, 
his brief stay in this country from 1946 
has resulted in the complete Cape Cod 
seduction of a painter who employs all 
materials of the sand and shore to get 
his effects. The rococo, pearly souvenirs 
of shore resorts are sometimes con- 
cocted in the same way, glued with 
sand and pebbles on the surface of a 
shell or picture frame; that gives you 
some idea of the method, but never of 
the abstract sense of design or refine- 
ment of color, always in the higher 
octaves, which produces this unusual 
series of sea, land and airscapes. (Until 
May 14.)—M. L. 


Recent Portrajts 


A painting of Mrs. Spyros P. Skouras 
dominated the exhibition of recent por- 
traits by George Daniel Hoffman which 
just closed at the Arthur U. Newton 
Galleries. All the portraits, loaned by 
the owners, are obvious likenesses. The 
most animated, and perhaps the most 
attractive in the show is the-.daughter 
of Mrs. Skouras, Diana. Portraits of the 
Ames family (Mrs. Paul S. Ames, Pau- 
lette and Stephen) are very expressive 
and traditionally well painted. Poses 
are sometimes stilted, as in the double 
portrait of Mrs, Karl and Miss Brita 
Bredenberg. In general. the draughts- 
manship as well:as color is easy and 
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Self Portrait: CHRISTIAN BerarD. At Hugo 


pleasing, and the expressions of the 
sitters true—M. L. 


Aspects of the Sea 


“No intellectual analysis is neces- 
sary,” states the catalogue of the ex- 
hibition of paintings at the Grand Cen- 
tral Vanderbilt Galleries by Alphonse 
J. Shelton. “No sense of hidden fears 
and melancholia in the guise of intel- 
lectual art.” These are clearly the as- 
pects of the sea which appeal to a 
painter of Shelton’s ability and emo- 
tional power, as if over and over the 
same surf breaks and the same sky and 
rocks receive the spray. They are, with- 
in that scope, well-constructed, well- 
felt and peacefully executed. (Closed 
April 30.)—M. L. 


Bright Watercolors 


Anthony Thieme has just returned 
from a six months’ trip to Guatemala 
and St. Augustine where he painted the 
watercolors on view at Grand Central 
Galleries. Thirty scenes present a vari- 
gated and colorful account of the sub- 
jects he found in Guatemalan street 
scenes and atmospheric Florida land- 
scapes. The Swamp is particularly local 
in feeling and appealing in color and 
mystery. Many of the paintings are in 
Thieme’s best manner, which is alto- 
gether fresh and objective in good wa- 
tercolor tradition. Two sail boat scenes 
are especially breezy. (Until May 7.) 

—M. L. 


Deep Portraiture by Berard 


FINE, DEEP PORTRAITURE is contained in 
the memorial exhibition of Christian 
Berard at the Hugo Gallery. A lone, 
frightened face against a wall, Le Crie, 
is one of those, as well as the self- 
portrait painted but three months be- 
fore his recent death in France, in the 
wide, color-subdued landscape Berard 
used as background for other studies 
of war-displaced children. These paint- 
ings stand for the best in the produc- 
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tive career of a man who became, at 
a decadent period in the theatre and 
ballet, a leader in a movement for ele- 
gance in all related arts. 

A pupil of Vuillard originally, Berard 
worked with Jean Cocteau and other of 
the progressives of the last decade, un- 
til his sudden death. Several wash draw- 
ings signify the structural and sensitive 
abilities connected with his stage de- 
signs for which Berard was better 
known in this country. It is the first 
opportunity to see a collection of his 
paintings, however, and as such a re- 
vealing clue to a distinguished crea- 
tive artist. (Until May 15.) 

—MARGARET LOWENGRUND. 


Debut of Young Russian 


Nathalie Petrik-Pervushina, young 
Russian painter, who was born in Paris 
where she lived and studied until com- 
ing to the United States a few years 
ago, is currently making her debut at 
the Ward Eggleston Galleries. The ex- 
hibition, composed of twenty brilliantly 
colored oils executed with a sensitive 
emotional approach reveal how strong- 
ly Miss Petrik-Pervushina has been in- 
fluenced by the French School of Ex- 
pressionism. Yet, her simplified, atmos- 
pheric canvases contain a definitely per- 
sonalized concept and poetic feeling that 
is neither derivative nor imitative. 

Miss Petrik-Pervushina concerns her- 
self with the world around her and 
delicately portrays a butcher in Blois 
or a street in Mendon both romantically 
and realistically. Exceptionally grati- 
fying is the portrait Serge, rendered 
in rich forceful pigment with vibrant 
textures. (Until May 14.)—M.S. 


Poetic New York 


They could be anywhere, the tender 
landscapes Mary Heisig paints of New 
York City, unaffectedly but very ef- 
fectually framed and hung in the Art- 
ists Gallery. Along the East River, at 
42nd Street, by the piers and docks, 
lone people in simple landscapes have 


the innocent quality of the peasant in 
the field. Sitting on a Rock, Memorial, 
and .Man with Red Cap are the simple 
titles when the paintings are concerned 
solely with figures of still life. How few 
New Yorkers seems to be about, how- 
ever, in the city settings and what col- 
ors she thinks of putting together to 
achieve jewel-like effects are the un- 
usual qualities which Miss Heisig brings 
to her poetic canvases. (Until May 13.) 
—M.L. 


Mattei and Mocharniuk 


At the Laurel Gallery two artists of 
very opposite tendencies are showing, 
Antonio Mattei, painter, and Mochar- 
niuk, sculptor; yet the small, carved 
elongations are an interesting comple- 
ment in material, color and form to 
the watercolors of the New England 
coast, the Pennsylvania countryside and 
the city streets, realistically offered for 
sale for $30 each, framed. The decora- 
tive sculptures are from $15. 

The idea of both is to frankly offer 
for sale at the lowest possible price for 
the business man’s pocketbook, works 
which glorify any apartment in a mod- 
ern manner. The plan takes away the 
preciousness, in a literal sense, but can- 
not detract from the real value of the 
work, which is fairly uniform in size 
and type respectively. It is the tenth 
show for Mattei, who now lives in Ogun- 
quit, Maine. Nubble Light House, a 
Portsmouth Street scene, and an oil of 
Mrs. Adams Damroch are highlights of 
the show. As worthy as it is unusual, 
the low-priced plan should bring results. 
(Until May 7.)—M. L. 


Leonard Nelson Exhibits 


In the attractive new Peridot Gal- 
lery paintings by a well-known Phila- 
delphia artist and teacher, Leonard Nel- 
son, should attract new admirers. Rep- 
resenting the accomplishments of the 
past three years, the exhibition divides 
itself into three groups. Earliest paint- 
ings are a trio of brilliantly-colored 
abstractions of Indian ceremonial 
dances, swift-moving arrangements of 
rhythm and pattern. A later section of 
the show reveals marked change, as 
in The Great Wall, a mass of piled-up 
bricks with interwoven symbols of man 
and animal, all organized in _richly- 
painted and textured design. Most re- 
cent paintings are more abstract again 
and although they return to the dance 
for inspiration they have a lighter, lyri- 
cal quality and are painted in fresh, 
flat color. Women and Mirror and The 
Dauphin are outstanding in a group 
marked by ability and inventiveness. 
(Through May 24.)—J. K.R. 


Paintings from Brazil 


Paintings of Brazil—the gypsies, the 
festivals and the men and women of 
the farms and city—are exhibited by 
the South American painter, Moussia 
Pinto, at the Passedoit Gallery through 
May 7. 

Moussia, as she is known, covers 4 
wide variety of subjects, changing her 
palette as the scene demands. Outstand- 
ing among her group are Adam and 
Eve, an essay in primitive style; the 
lush Nude with Fruit, that repeats the 
globular forms of the fruit in the 
stylized drawing of the girl to plump 
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satisfaction; and Girl Selling Violets, 
executed in a quite different style that 
is greyed and more subtle in color and 
design.—J. K. R. 


Fun at the Downtown Gallery 


“Tt’s all Yours” is the title of Seven- 
teen magazine’s May issue in which 155 
teenagers took over under the direction 
of the editors. The Downtown Gallery 
was host, last fortnight, to 26 members 
of that group, who worked with Art 
Director Cipe Pineles, and the show is 
all theirs. As a contrast to their un- 
inhibited outlook in art, the Downtown 
has also put on a show of old American 
heirlooms worked in embroidery, water- 
color, “fractur and steel pen’ by school- 
age artists over a century ago. The 
willowy restraint of yesteryear in the 
pale “Virtue and Independence” tradi- 
tion is a long way behind the straight- 
forward freedom exhibited in this seri- 
ous, humorous, life-loving show. 

The several self-portraits are in them- 
selves unaffected statements of this 
generation’s matter-of-fact acceptance 
of a role in the arts. “I can see myself 
in this career,” says Willard Black- 
burn, who paints himself at the easel 
with his back turned. In a way they 
are all portraits, since the paintings 
reveal so much, but Sally Jean Nathan’s 
Self-Portrait with Boy is perhaps the 
frankest, most wishful and yet honest, 
of all—M.L. 


New But Not Too New 


The Museum of Non-Objective Paint- 
ing is currently showing, through May 
15, a large and comprehensive exhibi- 
tion of American non-objective paint- 
ings. As in the Museum’s former shows, 
the present exhibition faithfully fol- 
lows the set pattern of presenting many 
artists who have strayed little from the 
traditional molds and dictates of their 
masters, Mondrian and Kandinsky, with 
definite emphasis on the latter. 

As a whole, we found the lack of 
inventiveness and experimentation of 
the exhibits disappointing. Certainly the 
non-objective field has not been reaped 
... merely furrowed, and the possibili- 
ties are so vast that the repeated 
grooves of imitativeness are difficult to 
understand. Without experiencing the 
intellectual processes and emotional in- 
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tent necessary to make non-objective 
painting a rich, full bodied art, the ap- 
proach becomes an arid, frigid exer- 
cise that is both monotonous and mean- 
ingless, Never a simple problem to 
tackle, the artist who brings fire, life 
and imagination to non-representative 
lines, cubes, planes, and often pure 
color, is a skilled and knowing crafts- 
man.—M. S. 


Watercolorist at Van Diemen 


Natacha Jacobson, Russian-born art- 
ist, is making her debut at the Van 
Diemen Galleries with a large exhibi- 
tion of watercolors depicting seascapes, 
still-lifes and figure compositions. 

Through an economy of means, Miss 
Jacobson realizes sound organization 
and vivid disciplined color. With a few 
controlled strokes, she achieves a fine 
three dimensional atmospheric quality. 
Exceptionally satisfying is House at 
Hoosac, a richly patterned composition 
of a country house surrounded by a 
festival of trees. We also liked the 
freedom of design and gay colors found 
in the refreshing still-life Anemones-3. 
(April 20-May 3.)—M. S. 


Portraits of Flowers 


Mildred Hayward’s’ paintings, at the 
Milch Galleries, include thirty canvases 
of flowers, yet each one seems to be 
approached as seriously as a portrait 
painter in his desire to present the 
character of his sitter. Botany must be 
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a basis of this floral painting, but just 
as a sculptor may be familiar with the 
ABC of anatomy, yet not suggest this 
scientific knowledge in his finally ren- 
dered forms, so Miss Hayward’s vera- 
cious records only emphasize the allure- 
ments of form and color of her subjects. 

The artist is a sound craftsman, 
brushing her forms with nice definition 
of contours in rich, yet not lavish col- 
ors. Among the wide range of her show- 
ing, canvases that appealed especially 
to this observer were: the magnificence 
of the clustered peonies in Spring Ren- 
aissance; the wealth of textures in pink, 
red and white carnations in Largesse; 
Garnet Roses with its delicacy of half- 
opened petal and a closing calyx. (Un- 
til May 7.)—M. B. 


Local Characterization 


Gail Symon, who is director of the 
Silvermine Guild School of Art, Nor- 
walk, Connecticut, is showing a group 
of canvases at the Salpeter Gallery 
which are full of sensitive local feeling. 
Her characterizations, however, have 
technical restrictions in certain stilted 
mannerisms, as if many of the subjects 
were overworked. This is especially true 
of the larger oils which could gain by 
greater freedom. The Empty Room has 
more of the atmospheric quality of sev- 
eral of the smaller paintings such as 
Moonlight, airy with a Pittmanesque 
nostalgia, or Girl with Bouquet, an en- 
gagingly feminine portrait. (Until May 
14.)—M. L. 
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Debut at Kraushaar 


E. P. Jones, New York painter who 
has been seen in gallery group exhibi- 
tions and museum annuals, now makes 
his formal debut at the Kraushaar Gal- 
leries, through May 14. Although the 
present group of 15 paintings is uneven 
in quality, the best pictures reveal an 
attractive freshness and vigor, along 
with a clarity and cohesion not always 
found in his work. 

The over-size canvas, Fishing Tackle, 
a near abstraction of a window display 
that is bright, colorful and well-inte- 
grated; a spacious view of Uptown 
New York, that has good paint quality 
along with notable composition and an 
original point of view.—J. K. R. 


Ladies Day 


A show by three young artists, all 
inclined toward realism, recently closed 
at the Artists League of America. Out- 
standing was the work of Ruth Jacoby, 
both for its boldly executed design and 
its rich, vibrant color. Especially suc- 
cessful was Trinity on 3rd Avenue, a 
strong but sensitive study of an outdoor 
market with figures of a man, woman 
and child in the foreground. Rose Dan- 
zig tends most towards abstraction, and 
her Seascape, with its lovely white 
buildings standing out against a turbu- 
lent blue-green background, was par- 
ticularly notable. Dorothy Phillips 
seems to have changed her style since 
the stormy Portent, was done, but Song- 
sters is a fresh, attractive little paint- 
ing.—P. L. 


Carefully Set Gems 


Dreamy, not at all in the slang sense, 
is the adjective which best character- 
izes the work of Ernest Geitlinger at 
the Betty Parsons Gallery. The elusive 
quality and color in The Lovers and 
Ship Swing are both rare and delicate. 
Symbolic in a realist sense is Scare- 
crows. Each small painting seems like 
a gem, carefully and fondly set. (Until 
May 7.)—M. L. 


New England Rhythms 


Luminous but local, the paintings of 
Mary McGarrity Shore which were 
shown at Norlyst last fortnight, are 
cheerful and bright and loosely-brushed. 
Sea Shelis have a clear rosy beauty, 
Driftwood and Shells are free in feel- 
ing and Still Life with Bottle and Fruit 
is equally atmospheric. There is an un- 
finished air about the work in general, 
as if each canvas could be carried far- 
ther for added depth. The most sub- 

[Please turn to page 32] 
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On My Rounds 


By Margaret Lowengrund 


The 1949.Arts Festival (under the 
auspices of the Greenwich Village As- 
sociation and The Villager will utilize 
empty studios on Washington Square 
South for exhibition space indoors and 
out, boxing bouts and all manner of 
festivities during the regular May out- 
door show. . . . Four organizations so 
far have announced their participation; 
starting with N.A.W.A. below mention- 
ed, the Pen and Brush Club, Society of 
American Etchers, Village Art Center 
Prizewinners. More groups are expected 
to join the ranks. . . . To celebrate his 
2nd anniversary in this country, the 
sculptor Alfred Van Loen held open 
house on April 8 from 11 A.M. to 7 P.M. 
People started dropping in at 9 A.M. 
but the huge supply of wine and cookies 
withstood the onslaught until late eve- 
ning. Van Loen’s statue of Adam in the 
backyard is now famous; with Magnolia 
blossoms to complete the Bacchic pic- 
ture, Adam kept his balance. 

* * A 


The Artist Looks at Himself arrives 
as an exhibition at the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance during May .. . the current 
Look contains a fine spread on the 
story of Koren der Harootian as the 
artist who set up his sculptures on an 
empty lot on Washington Square and 
achieved success and recognition. His 
gallery, Kraushaar, may have a share 
in this too... . Harry Salpeter claims, 
by the way, to have heard the last 
word on the housing shortage. A well- 
known artist received an offer for a 


‘sublet on his easel during such hours 


of the day as he is himself not work- 
ing on it. The artist prefers to remain 
anonymous —and keep his easel. . . 
Roy Mac Nichol, who is interested in 
experimentation and recently went on 
television during his show at Galerie 
Vivienne calls his new, semi-abstract 
Geosegmatics, not Geosematics, as er- 
roneously reported. 
* of * 


Martita Hunt, the Mad Woman of 
Chaillot, and George Copeland, pianist, 
will read and play respectively on UN 
Day at the National Academy of De- 
sign during the 57th Annual Exhibition 
of the National Association of Women 
Artists—for the relief of needy chil- 
dren. . . . The show opens May 13 with 
“a fair share of samples from 44 states.” 
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Hercules and Omphale: Lucas CRANACH THE Eber. At Kende 


Old Masters to: Be Sold at Kende Galleries 


AN IMPORTANT GROUP of paintings from 
the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries will 
be offered at auction on Thursday eve- 
ning, May 12, at the Kende Galleries. 
A study of man’s hands, painted by 
Rubens about 1620; his Nativity, done 
in Italy during his stay in Mantus 1606- 
1608 and included in the Rubens Ex- 
hibition at the Los Angeles County 
Museum about two years ago; and the 
sixteenth century Flemish Portrait of 
a Man by Quentin Massys, previously 
exhibited at the Cleveland Museum and 
the Nelson Gallery in Kansas City, are 
notable among the works to be included. 

With these paintings will be offered 





a pair of still lifes and a Cassone panel 
of The Judgment of Paris by a Paris 
master, a marine panel by Hendrick 
Maertensz Sorgh dated 1668, Jan De 
Cock’s panel of St. Jerome, Brueghel’s 
Elegante Company, Georges de la Tour’s 
St. Jerome, a coast scene by Adriaen 
Van Der Velde and works by the Mas- 
ter of Frankfurt and the Master of the 
Magdalen Legend. 

These paintings which are from the 
collections of, among others, Erick W. 
Bergmann, William Randolph Hearst 
and Arthur Edwin Bye, will be on ex- 
hibition from May 9 until the evening 
of the sale. 


Modern Paintings at Parke-Bernet 


SOME MODERN PAINTINGS and some not 
so modern, some the property of Clif- 
ford Odets and some from other own- 
ers, comprise what will, in all probabil- 
ity, be the last evening sale of paintings 
of the season at the Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries, at 8 p.m. on May 28. 

There was little detailed information 
at press time, but the rather large 
group will contain French landscapes 
by Courbet, Corot, Monet, Sisley, Ce- 
zanne and Signac; several works by 
Renoir, and a genre painting, Girl in a 
Garden by Pissarro, which was former- 
ly in the Richard Whitney Collection. 
Other French or School of Paris items 
are by Chagall, Miro and Leger. Among 
the American inclusions is an early 
Eilshemius, from the period when he 
signed his canvases Elshemus, in 1907; 
and also a large painting by Irving 
Couse, N. A., painted in Mexico and 
showing an Indian before the prehis- 
toric pictographs etched on the rocks 
by the Aztecs, which was exhibited at 
the Sesqui- Centennial Exhibition in 
Philadelphia in 1926. 

In the graphic field are etchings and 
lithographs by Picasso, Rouault, as well 
as pen drawings by Klee, from the 
Odets collection. There are also sev- 
eral African wood sculptures and fe- 


tishes, some polychromed, a number of 
them from famous European collections 
such as those of Lionel Edwards, Lon- 
don, and R. Corrot, Brussels. (Exhibi- 
tion from May 21.) 
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Auction Calendar 


May 3. Tuesday afternoon and evening. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries: autographs, manuscripts, first 
editions, other literary material, property of 
Mrs. James Gore King, Mrs. Frederick Lowden 
Wierdsma, others. Letters of Rufus King; first 
editions and letters of Bronté family, Lewis 
Carroll. Color and costume plates: French liter- 
ature. Now on exhibition. 


May 3, Tuesday evening. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
Italian Musical MSS from the Natalie Gallini 
Collection, includes 39 pieces of a Frescobaldi 
eantata; several Cimarosa autograph manu- 
scripts including an unpublished cantata; an 
unpublished Cherubini “‘arietta’: a hitherto 
unknown cantata autograph manuscript by. Ros- 
sini; three autograph manuscripts by Donizetti; 
autograph sketches by Puccini; examples by 
Mascagni, Rolla, Mayr, Zingarelli, Toscanini, 
others. Now on exhibition. 

May 5, 6 and 7, Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: English and 
French 18th century furniture and decorations, 
property of Symons Galleries. Hepplewhite. 
Sheraton, George III bookcases; Chippendale 
eabinets; Sheraton sideboard with ormolu gal- 
lery; Adam-Hepplewhite hanging shelves. Occa- 
sional tables, small Cesks, side and arm chairs. 
Louis XVI bureau cabinet. George III torchéres. 
Enghien, Gobelin, Mortlake tapestries. English 
and Continental porcelains and silver. Now on 
exhibition. 

May 10, Tuesday evening. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
engravings and etchings from the collection of 
a California collector, others. Works from the 
15th and 16th centuries by Jost Amman, An- 
thony of Worms, Jacobo de Barbari, the two 
Behams, Master A. G., Diirer, Lautensack, Van 
Leyden, Mantegna, Marcantonio, Van Mecken- 
em, Von Almitz, Rembrandt, Schongauer and 
Master M. Z. Also 19th and 20th century artists 
including Bone, Briscoe, Brockhurst, Cameron, 
Forain, Daumier, Haden, McBey, Whistler and 
Zorn. Exhibition from May 5. 

May 11, 12, 13 and 14, Wednesday through Sat- 
urday afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Part 
II of the Brummer Collection. ‘Romanesque, 
Gothic, Renaissance sculptures, ivory carvings, 
bronzes, silver, textiles. Gothic tapestries, 
Limoges and Mosan enamels, and furniture. 
Renaissance objets de vertu. Egyptian, Greek, 
Roman early Christian, early Persian and Byzan- 
pe objects. Pre-Columbian art. Exhibition from 

ay 7. 

May 12, Thursday evening. Kende Galleries: Old 
Master Paintings, from the Bergmann, Hearst 
and other collections. Exhibition from May 9. 

May 16 and 17, Monday and Tuesday afternoons. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries: Americana. art and 
other books, collected by William Mitchell 
Van Winkle, the late Ernst L. Flentje. Rev. 
Anson Phelps Stokes, estate of George H. Stu- 
art, 3rd, others. Americana, including Eastern, 
Western, sporting and pictorial subjects. Art 
and illustrated books. Audubon plates from 
the original Elephant Folio. Gould watercolors; 
first editions; Derrydale press publications. Ex- 
hibition from May 12. 

May 18 and 19, Wednesday and Thursday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: English, Ameri- 
ean and French furniture and decorations, from 
the estate of the late Eleanor Medill Patterson. 
Queen Anne walnut secretary cabinet finely 
fitted with cupboard; Georgian examples include 
George I carved mahogany wing chair; ten 
Chinese Chippendale carved mahogany side 
chairs; Chippendale and Adam inlaid wall mir- 
rors; Sheraton serpentine inlaid mahogany side- 
board. American inlaid cherrywood and birdseye 
maple tambour writing cabinet attributed to 
John Seymour. French commodes. Sterling sil- 
ver, including gilded silver table garniture by 
Bointaburet, Paris. Exhibition from May 14 

May 20 and 21, Friday and Saturday afternoons. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries: French Provincial fur- 
niture and decorative objects. sold by the order 
of L. Arnaud. Exhibition from May 14. 

May 23 and 24, Friday and Saturday afteroons. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries: Early printed books and 































































others. Exhibition from May 19. 

May 25 and 26, Wednesday and Thursday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Oriental art from 
the Elizabeth Stewart Claflin estate. others. 

May 26, Thursday evening. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
Modern and other paintings from Clifford Odets 
and other owners. Exhibition from May 21. 





The Auction Mart 

















Renoir: Portrait of Claude Terrasse (P-B, 








Mixed Sale) Private Collector .............. $ 4.400 
Gauguin: Pres de la Ferme (P-B, Mixed 

_ Sale) Private Collector ...............0-ccssesee 4.200 
Van Ruysdael: River Scene (P-B, Kiser) 

SEs ERIOWON, “ABs <.iicciscariserdssiissedaveee ss 3,750 
Degas: Apres Le Bain (P-B, Mixed Sale) 

IE Dok asen madtenchenshvatceese 3.500 


igee-Lebrun: Portrait of a Young Girl, 
Singing (P-B, Wilson) Private Collector 3.200 
Greuze: A Young Girl Embracing a Dove 

(P-B, Kiser) M. V. Horgan, Agt. ...... 3,100 
Monet: Peupliers en Automne a Giverny 

(P-B, Mixed Sale) Private Collector .... 3,100 
Renoir: Les Prunes (P-B, Mixed Sale) 









CNR eon oe eet 3,100 
Rouault: Clown a La Rose (P-B, Mixed 
Sale) Private Collector ...........0:ccccc000-- 3,000 


May |, 1949 


other literature, property of Cary W. Bok,, 
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GALLERIES - Ine 


























30 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22 


Publ <i leae leo of 
shel meee oliterary P. roperly 


BP sahdec Mckion SS e 


May 26 at 8 p.m. 


MODERN AND OTHER 
PAINTINGS 


Belonging to 


Various Owners 
































French landscapes by Courbet, Corot, Monet 
Sisley, Cezanne, Signac; and works by 
Renoir, Pissarro, Chagall, Miro, Leger and 
others. American examples by Eilshemius 
Milton Avery, Irving Couse and others 








Drawings, etchings and lithographs by 
Picasso, Rouault and others from the 
Collection of Clifford Odets, New York 




















A group of African wood sculptures and 
fetishes, several from famous European 
collections 









Illustrated Catalogue 75c 
EXHIBITION FROM MAY 21 
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giving voice to the new— 


HELLO STEVE 


STEVE WHEELER'S beautiful and un- 
usual picture book. A limited edition of 
over fourteen colorful silk-screen prints 
on specially selected paper, priced at 
only thirty dollars. Eighty-four pages 
in a format of ten by thirteen with 
fabulous endpapers and handsome bind- 
ing—boxed. 


PRESS EIGHT, 182 Third Ave., N. Y. 3 


| at your Fine Art Bookstore or direct from 


ART THROUGH 50 CENTURIES 


from the collections of the 
Worcester Art Museum 


An informative guide to the enjoy- 
ment and understanding of art 


136 itlus., 3 full color $2.50 paper; $4.50 cloth 


Order from your bookseller or the 
Museum, Worcester 2, Massachusetts 


Order ANY Book of ANY Publisher 
DEDUCT 25% IN ADVANCE 


You save 25% immediately when = buy your 
from the ART BOOK CLUB. Discount 
applies to any book on sale, except text or tech- 
nical books. You get new books in the regular 
—. editions. All you do is send coupon 
low, — us you will buy four books with- 
in year, and pay cash or C.O.D. with each 
order. Books are shipped same day. 
BUY THE BOOKS YOU WANT NOW—SAVE 25% 
IMMEDIATELY! 
PRSSSSSSSSSsSeeeeeeseseseeenss 
& ART BOOK CLUB 
Dept. AD-2, 43 West 27 St., N.Y.C. 1 
Please send me the book(s) listed on attached sheet. 
I promise to purchase at least four books of my choice 
(including those ordered herein) within one year, and 
to pay cash or C.0.D. with each order. 
Enclosed is .. . ( ) check ( ) money order. 
I have deducted 25% from the regular publisher's price of 
book(s) and have added 15c for each book to cover han- 
dling and postaze.* (7) Send C.0.D. (C.0.D. charges extra) 
Address ...... 


—_— err 


Me Eon a8 
*(N. Y. C. residents add 2% sales tax) 
leew eseeeesaesseceasessuaaane 
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ART BOOKS 


By JUDITH K. REED 


American Folk Art 


“American Folk Art in Wood, Metal and 
Stone” by Jean Lipman. 1948. New 
York: Pantheon. 193 pp. with 183 illus- 
trations, 4 in color. $7.50. 


Jean Lipman, author of American 
Primitive Painting and editor of the 
journal, Art in America, now covers a 
field that has attracted many new de- 
votees—the folk art of America. Ob- 
jects covered range from the motley 
cast of characters, among them a smug 
Belle of Bath in: white and gold, a se- 
date Lady with Umbrella and nonchal- 
ant sailor, who figure in the section on 
ship figureheads and their beguiling his- 
tory, through those delightful and often 
elegant weathervanes to trade signs, 
carvings for circuses, toys, decoys and 
sculpture for house and garden. Also 
included is a section on portraits by 
folk artists (as opposed to work by 
urban, fine arts sculptors), notably the 
New England stonecutters whose grave- 
stone portraits make up the first native 
group of sculpture in the country. To 
these same stonecutters the author 
credits many of the wry inscriptions, 
such as the epitaph to a Maine gentle- 
man named Solomon Pease: 


Under the sod and under the trees 

Here lies the body of Solomon Pease 

The Pease are not here there’s only 
the pod 

The Pease shelled out and went to 
God. 


Much of the material in the book is 
based on the excellent files and photo- 
graphs compiled by the index of Ameri- 
can Design. Miss Lipman’s text is au- 
thoritative and readable while the fine 
photographs make the book a highly 
enjoyable, as well as informative, 
browsing volume. 

ok * * 


“Pictorial Composition and the Art of 
Drawing” by Frederic Taubes. 1949. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 149 pp. 
Illustrated. $4. 


Having already covered the _ tech- 
niques of painting in four separate and 
sometimes overlapping volumes; re- 
vealed some Studio Secrets in a fifth; 
challenged the reader. in You Don’t 
Know What You Like; disposed of stu- 
dents’ queries in The Painter’s Question 
and Answer Book and offered some 
stimulating observations in The Anat- 
omy of Genius, the prolific and earnest 
painter and teacher, Frederic Taubes, 
has resourcefully turned to another, or 
rather two, timeless aspects of picture- 
making, Pictorial Composition and the 
Art of Drawing. 

His eighth book in eight years, this 
is a workman-like guide designed to 
help all beginners understand better 
the problems and various solutions in- 


M. ARON FRAME WORKSHOP 


1333 Southern Bivd., N.Y. 69 DAyton 3-0274 
RAW WOOD FRAMES 
GOLD & METAL LEAF 


Open Evenings 7-9 P.M. Saturdays 9-12 M. 
Send for Price List 


volved in composing a picture, together 
with. a discussion of the importance 
and means of drawing. Part I presents 
such aspects of composition as balance 
and symmetry, perspective, color and 
analysis of composition by famous art- 
ists. Part II, devoted to drawing, offers 
discussion of academic and other meth- 
ods, of materials, techniques and aids. 
There have been more comprehensive 
books on the subject. What makes this 
one somewhat notable, in addition to 
its conciseness, is the simplicity, clarity 
and reasonableness of its exposition. 
Taubes never makes a dogmatic or 
vague statement: he explains exactly 
what he means and illustrates all points 
with reproductions of well-known paint- 
ings or drawings and sketches and dia- 
grams of his own making. And he of- 
fers no formulae or panaceas. 


* * * 


“Art as the Evolution of Visual Knouwl- 
edge” by Charles Biederman. 1948. Red 
Wing, Minnesota: Charles Biederman. 
696 pp. $15. 


Charles Biederman, a Construction- 
ist artist and theorist, presents an ex- 
haustive history of art, looked at as a 
history of man’s ability to visualize and 
to know what he visualizes. It aims to 
show “how man as an artist has ori- 
ented himself to the world in which 
he exists, and how this mode of ori- 
entation has progressed and/or re- 
gressed from the Paleolithic period in- 
to our own times.” It is, of course, an 
almost overwhelmingly ambitious vol- 
ume, ponderous but stimulating. The 
author’s conclusion, after more than 
500 pages of looking into the past, is 
that the present period is the begin- 
ning of an era of mass-produced, ma- 
chine-turned Constructions, a fitting art 
for our age of Science-Machine cul- 
ture. He also believes that the center 
of the art movement will be the United 
States, which has a comparatively in- 
significant art tradition to blind it. “Art- 
ists living here are in an ideal psycho- 
logical position to give up without re- 
gret the now useless primitive me- 
diums, the limited view of nature—in 
short, the tradition of the last 2,000 
years—and to exploit the new tools, 
methods and materials of art—the Ma- 
chine and Machine-materials, to build 
the new contents of Art.” 


Atelier 17 


A most lavish, educational catalogue 
to a recent exhibition is the attractive 
Atelier 17, published by Wittenborn, 
Schultz, Inc., for the éxhibition of prints 
by members of S. W. Hayter’s famous 
workshop, seen at the Laurel Gallery 
recently. Atelier 17 takes its name 
from the Paris workshop which the 
English artist headed from 1927 to 
1940, when he arrived in this country. 


MUSEUM DIRECTOR 


Needing GENERAL ASSISTANT experi- 
enced in programming and supervising 
museum activities, hiring and managing 
personnel and trained in PUBLIC RELA- ' 
TIONS and stimulating participation of 
public in museums. 
Write Box 554 
The ART DIGEST, 116 East 59th St., N. Y. 22 


Advertiser is known to the editors 
and will supply excellent references. 


The Art Digest 
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BISTTRAM 


SCHOOL OF FINE ART 


Summer Season 


TAOS 


New Mexico 


May 23 to August 1/8 
Field and Studio 








Fall Term at Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sept. 26 to May 18, 1950 













Approved for Veterans 
636So. Ardmore, Los Angeles 5, Cal. 





Walter 


ROTAN 


SCULPTURE CLASSES 


Afternoon, evening and Saturday groups. 
Portraiture, Figure Composition, Animal Study 
45 Christopher St., N.Y.C. 14. WA 9-7910 





SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
Outdoor Painting with 
AARON BERKMAN 
August 1 to September 15 
East Gloucester, Mass. (Reed Studios) 


For information write 


A. BERKMAN, 17 E. 87th St., N. Y.28, N.Y. 





ANYBODY CAN PAINT 
SIMPLIFIED HOME-STUDY COURSE IN OILS 
Ideal for Beginners, Shut-Ins, Advanced Pupils 
Buy One Lesson at a Time—Free Critiques 
Gift-Day Coupon and Catalogue Free 
$1.00 Brings Sample Lesson 


MAJOR ROLAND PIERSON PRICKETT 
Atlantic Tern Studio York Harbor, Maine 






The Summer Art Colony of the Midwest 
In America's Most Unique Town . . . 


ART SCHOOL JUNE 13 TO JULY 23 
OF THE PORTRAIT, LANDSCAPE 


sate AND Ch CRAFTS 
OZARKS UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
CREDIT 
Address: HATCHET HALL, EUREKA SPRINGS, ARKANSAS 
ABBO 4 
SCHOOL 


Summer session begins June 27. 6 and 
8 week courses: Landscape, oil, water 
colors, commercial art. Sketchin, trips 
to Chesapeake Bay beaches. Fall term 
begins Sept. 15. Advertising, illustra- 
tion, interior design, fine arts. Credits 
ae on approved. Gare. 
Anne F. irector, Box 

2013 Eye 3A NN Ww. » Washington6, D. c 





A SUMMER ART COLONY IN 


WESTERN NEW YORK 
Excellent subject matter, entertainment for all members 
of the family. Beginners and Advanced. Water Color, Oil, 
Individual Studies. Indoor 


Sastes, Outdoor Sketching. 
Gallery, located on a beautiful lake in the mountains. 
Write for Folder 
SUN SET STUDIOS 
Box 61, Caneadea, N. Y. 





School of Design for Women 


105th YEAR. Textile design, 
commercial illustration, adver- 
= art, art education, fash- 


ign, fashion illustration, 


I N ST ITUTE eat interior decoration. 


— and 


Day, evening, Satur- 
dav cies classes. Residences. “tctalon. 
° F 1326 N. Broad Street, 


Phila. 21, Pa. 
May |, 1949 


“School for Sadism” 


THE CHARLES-FouRTH GALLERY devi- 
ates from its former practice of show- 
ing the works of young artists to pre- 
sent an unusually interesting and per- 
tinent exhibition entitled “School for 
Sadism: Folk Art in the Atomic Age.” 
The collection, based on the studies of 
Dr. Frederic Wertham, director of the 
Psychiatric service of Queens General 
Hospital and Lafargue Clinic, is a 
thought-provoking exposé of the vio- 
lence, sadism, and general underlying 
damage perpetrated by the popular 
“comic” books on American children 
today. Placed next to enlarged repro- 
ductions from their actual illustrations 
depicting murder, attempted rape and 
unbelievable brutalities, are excellent 
examples of wholesome childrens’ paint- 
ings. 

Not only is it frightening that 720,- 
000,000 “comic” books are published 
each year but that parents have either 
ignored or been blind to the irrevocable 
harm they are doing. These so called 
“comic” books glamorizing crime rob 
the child of the dreams and illusions 
of childhood to replace them with dis- 
torted, stereotyped images and prej- 
udices against certain races and mi- 
nority groups that cannot help but have 
a particularly insidious effect on later 
behavior patterns. 


Dr. Wertham says that these publica- 
tions are definitely retarding the de- 
velopment of our future Americans 
and that they are such strong fare that 
the appreciation necessary for art, lit- 
erature and all cultural education can 
easily be killed. Though small steps 
have been taken by mothers’ clubs, etc., 
towards abolishing this printed plague, 
nothing concrete has been accomplished 
and “comic” books still flourish; chil- 
dren read them either at home or in the 
drug store and continue to have night- 
mares, nervous disorders, and to play 
unchildlike games. Calling this unscrup- 
ulous industry anarchy, Dr. Wertham 
advocates a speedy enactment of a law 
banning all “comic” books from dis- 
play and sale to minors. Their publish- 
ers cry “Freedom of the Press,” yet 
we have other laws designed to protect 
the growing child. 


After seeing these perverted and 
twisted illustrations, and realizing how 
many strange imitative crimes headline 
our daily newspapers, one can only 
feel that the urgency of Dr. Werth- 
am’s movement is of vital importance, 
for only then will our world become a 
safe and healthy environment for our 
children. 


Artists represented in the section de- 
voted to what childrens’ art should be 
are Sylvia Laks, Joseph Scharl, Ann 
Wienholt, and many others. The gal- 
lery should be congratulated in spear- 
heading such a noteworthy cause. (Thru 
May 5.)—MARYNELL SHARP. 


PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL 


INDUSTRIAL ART 








May... 


--- Summer semester 


advertising art 
industrial design 
illustration 
fine arts saul bass 
sueo serisawa 
| elwood fordham 
albert hoxie 
| charles mattox 
paul landacre 
| mentor huebner 
| leonard cutrow 
oscar van young 
george harris 
thomas jennings 
mark sink 
gloria freeman 
frederick kann 


kann institute of art 


9010 melrose ave. 
w. hollywood 46 
california 


SUMMER PAINTING GLASSES 


Personal Instruction by 


BRACKMAN 


July 4—August 27 


For information kindly write 


Noank, Conn. Tel. Mystic 368 


HOLLYWOOD 
© ART CENTER School 


1905 N. Highland Ave., Calif. 
HE-4067 Henry Lovins, Director 
Outdoor Sketching in DAY & EVENING CLASSES 
SCENIC peau ar HILLS COST. DES., FASH. ILLUS. 
Summer en: COM’L ART, INTER. DECOR. 
JULY 5 TO JULY 29 CERAMICS & MODELING 


Dormitory for Women 
proved CARTOONING & ANIMATION 
- a DRAWING & PAINTING 


Enroll Now 
















Fall Semester opens August 29, 1949 
Address Registrar 
MIAMI ART SCHOOL 


Fine and Commercial Art, Interior 
Design, Fashion Illustration. 1-, 
2-year courses. Solid, sound in- 
struction. Prepare now for dis- 
tinguished career. Approved for 
Veteran training.. 

Write Byron Newton, Director, 

1822-D Biscayne Boulevard, 

Miami 36, Fila. 


WATERCOLOR 
COURSES 


paint with 


DYKE REMOOLER 


Camino de los Rancheros 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Box 1094 
27 





Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


New York, N. Y¥. 

3RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF POLISH- 
AMERICAN ARTISTS. Oct. 1-15. Kosciusz- 
ko Foundation. Open to Polish artists or 
American artists of Polish descent. All 
media. Jury. Prizes total $175. Awards. 
Work due Sept. 15. For further informa- 
tion write eae Foundation, 15 E. 
65 St.. N 


ANNUAL PAINTING CONTEST. Seamen's 
Church Institute. Open to active merchant 
seamen, Media: portraits of seamen; oil, 
watercolor. Jury. Prizes total $55. Work 
due Oct. 1. For further information write 
Marjorie Dent Candee, Publicity Dir., Sea- 
men’s Church Institute, 25 South St., New 
York City. 

Newport, R. I. 

38TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. July 2-24. 
Art Association of Newport. Open to liv- 
ing American artists. Media: oil, water- 
color, pastel, drawing, print, small sculp- 
ture. Jury. Fee: $2 to non-members. En- 
try cards due June 11. Work due June 18. 
For further information write The Art As- 
sociation, 76 Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. L. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION MICHIGAN 
WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. June 4-July 3. 
Museum of Art. Open to native born and 
resident artists. Jury. Entry fee $1 to mem- 
bers, $2.50 to non-members. Entry cards 
due May 7. Work due May 14. For fur- 
ther information write Mary Jane Bigler, 
es 16708 Rosemont Road, Detroit 19, 
Mich, 


Athens, Ohio 


7TH ANNUAL OHIO VALLEY OIL & WA- 
TERCOLOR SHOW. July 1-31. Edwin 
Watts Chubb Gallery, Ohio Univ. Open to 


residents of Ohio, Ind., Ill. Va., Penna., 
Ky. Jury. Prizes total son. Entry cards 
due June 1. Work received May 15-June 10. 
For entry cards and further information 
write Dean Earl C. Seigfred, College of 
Fine Arts, Ohio Univ., Athens, Ohio. 


Canton, Ohio 


2ND ANNUAL FALL SHOW. Sept. 18-Oct. 
16. Canton Art Institute. Open to present 
and former residents of Stark and adjoin- 
ing counties. Media: oil, watercolor, sculp- 
ture. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $1. Work re- 
ceived Aug. 29-Sept. 2. For further infor- 
mation write Art Institute, 1717 Market 
Ave., N., Canton, Ohio. 


Columbus, Ohio 
25TH ANNUAL CIRCUIT EXHIBITION OF 
OHIO WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. Nov. 
1949-July 1950. Columbus Gallery of Fine 
Arts. Open to present and former resi- 
dents of Ohio. Media: watercolor, gouache. 
Jury. Cash prizes. Fee $3 including mem- 
bership. Entry cards due Sept. 28. Work 
due Oct. 8 at Gallery, 480 E. Broad St., 
Columbus. For blanks and further infor- 
mation write Edith McKee Harper, Secy.- 
Treas., 1403 Corvallis Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Denver, Colo. 


55TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Denver Art 
Museum. Open to artists living west of 
Miss. and in Wis. and Ill. Media: oil, wa- 
tercolor, gouache, prints, drawing, ceram- 
ics, sculpture. Jury. Prizes total $1,000. 
Work due June 11. For further informa- 
tion write Denver Art Museum. 


Fresno, Calif. 


FIRST ANNUAL STATE-WIDE EXHIBI- 
TION. June 19-July 2. Fresno Art League. 
Open to all artists residing in Calif. Media: 
oil, watercolor, gouache. Jury. Prizes total 
$750 plus gold and bronze medals. Work 
due May 20. For further information write 
Fresno Art League, Box 503, Fresno. 


Massena, N. Y. 


NORTHERN NEW YORK ARTISTS AN- 
NUAL. June 12-Sept. 10. Travel Exhibi- 
tion. Open to artists of Jefferson, Lewis, 
St. Lawrence, Franklin, Clinton, Hamilton, 
Essex, Warren Counties. Media: painting, 
drawing. Fee: $2.50. Entry cards and 
work due June 4. For further informa- 
tion write Mrs. W. Lambert Brittain, 12 
Warren Ave., Massena, N. Y. 

Minneapolis, Minn, 


2ND BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF PAINT- 
INGS & PRINTS. Oct. 30-Dec. 30. Walker 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Art Classes 


SUMMER SESSION 


DRAWING AND PAINTING—RichardM. Brown, Vincent Campanella, and Frederic Knight 
SCULPTURE—Oronzio Maldarelli and Ettore Salvatore 


WINTER SESSION 


Vincent Campanelia 
Lorain Fawcett 
Gerhard Gerlach 
Frederic Knight 
Oronzio Maldarelli 
Edward Melcarth 
Oscar Ogg 


Henry Varnum Poor 


Registration: 


Instructors 


Harry Carnohan 
Edward J. Frey 
Robert B. Hale 
Elmer Loemker 
Peppino Mangravite 
Henry J. Meloy 
Cathal O'Toole 
Ettore Salvatore 


SUMMER SESSION—June 30, July 1 and 2 
WINTER SESSION—September 22 


Pompeo DeSantis 

Bruce Gentry 

Dong Kingman 

Melvin Loos 

Ralph Mayer 

Hans Alexander Mueller 
George Picken 

Alan Tompkins 


For complete Summer Session and School of General Studies Announcements 
containing other courses in Fine Arts 


Address: Office of University Admissions, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


PRISCILLA BEACH SCHOOL OF ART 


landscape, figure, portrait, 
still life, composition. 
Bathing at private beach 


ERNEST FIENE 
ALICIA FIENE 


Write for catalog to White Horse Beach, Massachusetts 
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PROVINCETOWN ART CENTER 


PETER BUSA 
RUTH REEVES 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE OR PHONE: 203 WEST 14 ST., N. Y. C. CHELSEA 3-6846 
AFTER JUNE Ist WRITE: 149 COMMERCIAL STREET, PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


SUMMER CLASSES 
PAINTING e DRAWING 
DESIGN e TEXTILE DESIGN 
JUNE 15 — SEPTEMBER 1 


Art Center. Open to artists of =e. Neb., 
No. Dak., So. , Wis., Minn. Jury. Pur. 
chases. Work received Sept. 16-26. For fur- 
ther information write illiam M. Fried- 
man, Assist. Dir., Walker Art Center, Min- 
neapolis 5, Minn. 


New York, N. Y¥. 


DOUGLASTON ART LEAGUE 19TH AN- 
NUAL SPRING EXHIBITION. May 22. 
28. St. John’s Parish Hall. Open to New 
York artists. Media: oils, watercolors, ce- 
ramics. Jury. Prizes. Fee $3. Entry cards 
due May 2. Work due May 7. For further 
information write Douglaston Art League, 
40-14 149 Place, Flushing, N. Y., Louise 
Gibala, Chairman. 


Pittsburg, Kansas 


KANSAS PAINTERS EXHIBIT. June. Kan- 
sas State Teachers College. Open to art- 
ists born or working in Kansas. Media: 
oil, watercolor. Jury. $900 in purchase 
prizes. Work due May 15. For further 
information write Eugene Larkin, Chair- 
man Exhibition Committee, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas, 


Rockport, Mass. 


FIRST ANNUAL CRAFTS SHOW. First half 
June 27-July 30; cards due June 20, work 
due June 25. Second half Aug. 1-Sept. 6: 
ecards due July 25, work due July 30. 
J. W. S. Cox Gallery. Open to craftsmen of 
New England, New York, Penna., N. J., 
Del., Md., Va., W. Va. Media: crafts ex- 
cept pottery. Fee $1. For further informa- 
tion write J. W. S. Cox Gallery, Rockport, 
Mass. 


Springfield, Ill. 


38RD ANNUAL OLD NORTHWEST TERRI- 
TORY ART EXHIBITION. Aug. 12-21. 
Art Gallery, Illinois State Fair Grounds. 
Open to artists of Ohio, Ind., Mich., Wis., 
Ill. Media: oil, watercolor, prints. Jury. 
Prizes total $1,500. Entry cards and work 
due June 25. For further information write 
Reginald H. Neal, 9760 S. Dobson Ave. 
Chicago 28, Ill. 


SCHOLARSHIPS & COMPETITIONS 


Atlanta, Ga. 


HIGH MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART & 
RICH’S INC. offer two scholarships of 
$266 each covering full tuition of 9 month 
winter session of High Museum School of 
Art beginning Sept. 12, 1949. Media: draw- 
ing, painting. Open to seniors graduating 
in 1949. Work and entry blanks with 
transcript of high school credits and letter 
of recommendation due May 15 


New York, N. Y¥. 


HALLMARK INTERNATIONAL ART COM- 
PETITION. Offers French & American art- 
ists $30,000 in prizes for paintings of 
scenes with Christmas themes. Jury. Work 
due at regional centers: Pacific Coast dur- 
ing 15, days ending Sept. 3; Midwest and 
Southwest during 15 days ending Sept. 17; 
East and Southeast during 15 days ending 
Oct. 1. For detailed information write 
Viadimir Visson, Wildenstein & Co., 19 E. 
64th St., New York City. 


LOUIS COMFORT TIFFANY FOUNDATION 
1949 SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS. Cash 
grants up to $2,000. Open to students of 
painting, sculpture and graphic arts; un- 
der 35 years of age; citizens of U. S. Ap- 
plications received prior to Sept. 1. For 
applications and further information write 
Hobart Nichols, Dir., 1083 Fifth Ave., New 
York City 28. 


CARTOONISTS & ILLUSTRATORS SCHOOL 
offers four scholarships for 3-year courses. 
Open to seniors in high schogls in metro- 
politan area. Subject: “The Fight Against 
Cancer.” Portfolios and applications due 
May 26. Winning entries to be used in 
publicizing Cancer Fund Drive. For de- 
tailed information write C. & I. School, 
112 W. 89th St., New York City 24. 

SCHOOL FOR ART STUDIES. 4th Annual 
Monitor-Scholarship Competition, for one 
school year in painting, sculpture, maga- 
zine and book illustration, advertising art, 
creative composition. Open to art students, 
ages 18-25 years. Closing date June 30. 
For further information write Secretary, 
School for Art Studies, 250 W. 90th St. 
New York City 24, SC. 4-9518. 


Newman Accompanies Paintings for Israel 


Elias Newman, Chairman of the 
American Artists for Israel Committee, 
left for Israel to present a collection 
of painting and sculpture contributed 
by 150 American artists to the museums 
of that country. It will first be shown 
in Tel Aviv, then travel to other mu- 
seums, finally be added to the per- 
manent collections of three of the coun- 
try’s leading institutions. 
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4 Modern VATA 


age Woe Attend the famous Highlands University 
Incredible Innocence Arts and Crafts Workshop this Summer 


- : - 1 
I actually think Life Magazine did June 6-July 15: July 16 - August 19 
a constructive thing by publishing that ‘ae f t t ki 
double page spread of 50 photos of T h e e ° ol ; The following fields are open for students working 


: ; oe toward their B.A. or M.A. degrees: Art Education, 
prominent artists, scientists and pro- Cc ° j ° r¢ ul 


Block Printing, Ceramics, Drawing, Etching, 
fessionals who attended and presum- Lapidary, Leatherwork, Lithography, Painting, 


ably supported the recent “Peace Con- % ou + & wes + Photography, Silversmithing and Weaving. 
ference” at the. Waldorf. The headline, 


Dr. John Dietrich, Director 
you remember, was DUPES AND FELLOW Las Vegas, N. M. . Felix Payant, Coordinator 
TRAVELLERS DRESS UP COMMUNIST FRONTS. 


Anyone who belongs to or knowingly a 
supports the Communist program to | the hans hofmann school of fine art 
destroy all democracy and all free cul- s 
ture and follows the party line of con- 52 west Sth street e new york city e phone gramercy 7-3491 
cealing his allegiance under a false ° 
front, can have no valid objection to summer session 
being forced out in the open. And the 
innocents should have the courage of personally conducted 
their innocence and be willing to stand b y mr. hofmann 
up and be counted. No one put these 6.nides @ 4 ee ae 
people on this list; they put them- . ee eae eee a ee 
selves there. Presumably they all read , 
the papers, including the reports of the |e) r oO Vv i n Cc e oO WwW n ? mM a Ss S a 
inner circle evidence at the New York ° 
Communist trial and the UN proceed- june 13 — sept. 2 
ings and so know what is happening 
in the world around them. If not, if 
they read the news and still don’t know, 
and then if they act on their ignorance 


in a public way that influences their i tia o 
fellow citizens, the fact of their ig- rt SCHOOL OF ARTS & a 
norance, or innocence, should be as pub- ’ ; 


licly revealed so their acts can be ee be 6063 La Jolla Bivd. Orren R. Louden, D rector Le delle 
judged more intelligently. That is what oy We oe OS Soenrent Se Sere oa 
the Life Gallery of Dupes and Fellow Bier 

ns CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

In its issue of April 4, Life printed | ¢ y wy um E REDISTINGUISHED PROFESSIONAL FACULTY» pRAWING 


a number of letters of protest from | warep coLor § MONTY LEWIS, DONAL HORD, DAN DICKEY, § paintine 
these listees at being included thereon. SEMINAR JULIA ANDREWS, JOHN ZANE, ALOYS§ scutprure 
Nearly all professed injured innocence. BOHNEN, MARGARET LORING, WILLIAM @ ceramics 
The letter of Louis Untermeyer is more July - August DAVIS, DR. RUTH RAY, JOHN GOMEZ.§ wurat & 
or less typical; let me condense his REXFORD BRANDT “APPROVED FOR VETERANS’’ COMMERCIAL 


excuse: JAMES COUPER WRIGHT B 692 MARGARITA AVE., CORONADO, CALIF. 
“I lost two lectures as a result of 


the listing. . . . I have always been op- SUMMER SESSION 1949 
posed to all forms of dictatorship, either - July 5—August 12 

from the extreme left or right... . As e e ° 

an American liberal I am opposed to California School of Fine Arts 
Communism. As a believer in free speech Osgrer mer aey.” Werector 

and assembly I attended the enact MARK ROTHKO — EDWARD WESTON, guest instructors 

ence. ... If I am so stupid as to be a Write for Brochure 

‘dupe,’ which I deny, then I am stupid 800 CHESTNUT STREET SAN FRANCISCO 11 
in good company—Einstein, Mann and 


retro- many others.” SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
on Mr. Untermeyer either knew the Com- “The Leading School of Modern 
aS munists were running this show or he Art.” 

nea did not. If he did not know, then he Drawing, Painting, Composition, Design 
is the incredible innocent and dupe as FOR VETERANS and NON-VETERANS 
charged. If he did know and still be- 

lieved that he could cooperate with the 208 E. 20th St., New York 3 


Kremlin toward the loudly proclaimed 


learned why Masarye committed su. [OLD MILL STUDIO Former Wayman Adams Schoo! 


cide, Benes died or that a long list of Portrait & A Summer School of Art 
other collaborators are in their graves. Landscape tose Qepentaee 
et or og P Catherine E. Stanley Elizabethtown, New York 
gain, incredible ignorance and inno- Eugene SPIRO BARJANSKY TURNBULL : 
cense. His letter evades the crucial Season June 18-Sept. 1 
point as to whether or not he did know John W. Pratten e Spaakenkill Road 8 Poughkeepsie, New York 
what was happening but implies 
awareness. 
If any of the artists who supported 
the Conference have not read the evi- 
dence presented by the Government wit- 
nesses at the Communist trial, they 
Would do well to do so. There can then 
be no further doubts or confusions with- 
in their own minds. 
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Sculpture Studio 


WOODSTOCK 


NEW YORK 
Summer School of The 


ART STUDENTS LEAGUE 
PAINTING *¢ DRAWING 
ILLUSTRATION ¢ SCULPTURE 


$25 per month per class, morning or afternoon 
session. $45 per month for two classes. 


INSTRUCTORS 
Arnold Blanch, Paul Fiene, Fletcher 
Martin, Sigmund Menkes, John Pike. 
Catalogue available at 


215 West 57th Street, New York 


LIFE DRAWING — PAINTING 
COMPOSITION 


AARON BERKMAN, Director 


Classes in June and July 
$7 per month, one 3-hour session per week 
Model poses at all sessions 
Mon., Tues., Wed., ees 1-4 P.M.; 7:30-10:30 P.M. 


YOUNG MEN'S 


youne womens HEBREW ASSN. 


Lex. Ave. at 92nd St., N.Y. 28 AT. 9-9456 


CHARLES 


BURCHFIELD 


GUEST INSTRUCTOR 
SECOND TERM — JULY 25 TO AUG. 27 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


DULUTH BRANCH 


. COOL, SCENIC NORTH SHORE, LAKE SUPERIOR 
WRITE TO: CHAIRMAN, FINE ARTS DIVISION, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, DULUTH 5 


COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL 


Courses in 


Painting, Sculpture, 
Ceramics, Interior Design, 
Fashions, Design Materials 
Day and Evening Sessions Catalogue 
44 N. 9th St., Columbus 15, Ohio 







SCHOOL 
OF ART 


LAYTON 


Painting, Illustration, Advertising Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Dress Design, Pho- 
tography, Industrial and Interior Design. 


Summer, Fall, Winter terms. Catalog. 


Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam Frink, Directors, 
Dept. 559, 758 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


WATER COLOR INSTRUCTION 


JOHN CHETCUTI 


at ROCKPORT, MASS. 


For information write: 
Titherstone, Warwick East, Bermuda 


Sketch in 
BERMUDA 


Love to paint? Join this 10- -, ra te Tour of 
Bermuda leaving New York June 18—$263, in- 
cluding transportation, ac tions, classroom 
study — oe Apply to 
& Merchants Travel a 

$0 Eost ding St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Philadelphia Art News 
By Dorothy Drummond 


PHILADELPHIA :—Two Philadelphia art 
“Annuals,” one all-invited, the other 
juried, are now on view respectively at 
Friends’ Central School in Overbrook 
and at the venerable Philadelphia 
Sketch Club in the heart of town. 

Making its appearance for the 18th 
year the Friends’ aggregate, gathered 
by Painter Hobson Pittman, head of the 
School’s art department, reaches a well- 
to-do section of suburbia that does not 
too often frequent city galleries. Also 
it serves as source material from which 
donors, whether, individuals or former 
classes, may purchase works of art for 
the School’s permanent collection, now 
numbering some 35 paintings. 

Although Pittman’s own personality 
is expressed in his poignantly lonely, 
blossom-scented bit of North Carolina, 
it has not colored the invitation range 
of this stimulating exhibition, impor- 
tant both as a first-string local show 
and as active liaison between the art 
and the student mind. Always watchful 
for promising talents Pittman does not 
allow his invitation list to become static, 
but each year—and this one is no ex- 
ception — welcomes at least a dozen 
newcomers. 

Covering both painting and sculpture 
the Annual includes few works shown 
elsewhere in Philadelphia during the 
season. Except for John Lear’s stripped- 
to-the-waist male in the semi-surrealis- 
tic Baubles, nudes are absent, Other- 
wise the show has no biases, and offers 
a reasonably adequate quick survey of 
what local artists are producing. 


Sketch Club Annual 


The Sketch Club’s 85th Annual, as a 
juried aggregate, is unusually even in 
quality, and genuinely an artists’ show. 
Tucked away in a pocket of the city’s 
Greenwich Village it may not, how- 
ever, be fortunate enough to attract the 
very small home owners who would be 
most interested in buying its little pic- 
tures, of which there are many good 
ones. Take, for instance, tiny city 
sketches by Cynthia Iliff, glimpses of 
Paris by Mary Wittman and Marsha 
Picker, and a small figure study by Tom 
Bostelle, or the decorative Fire Birds 
by John Foster. 

Bits of realism are matched by flights 
of fancy or humor. In this spirit George 
R. Imhof presents Dear John, the satire 
of a corpse in its coffin against feasting 
mourners in the background; while 
Miriam Melnicoff’s Philadelphia Land- 
scape (accorded the Sketch Club Medal) 


PERSONAL INSTRUCTION BY 


ALBERT JACQUEZ 
SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


JUNE Ist to SEPTEMBER 30th 
For information write to 
WOODSTOCK, NEW YORK - - - - Box 587 
Phone: Woodstock 339 F5 


STUDY PAINTING during your 









WATER COLOR VACATION 
naakes For jatermation ant 
SKETCHING CHALET INDIAN HOTEL 
WORKSHOP 


Bolceville, Uister County, WN. Y. 
PRACTICE Phone: Shokan 2773 









FASHION ACADEMY 
THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING - BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 
FASHION ILLUS- 
TRATION - STAGE 
& SCREEN DESIGN 
- oe HARTMAN, America’s Foremost 

Instructor and Style Authority will determine 
oo aa aptitude for a career in fashion. Special- 


ized training in limited groups of only six students 
under an expert. Resident Courses request Book 25. 


Home Study Fashion Courses. Request Book 25H. 
812 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 21, N. Y, 


a 





SCHOOLS 
THE OLDEST PROFESSIONAL ART SCHOOL IN AMERICA 
COMMERCIAL ART 


Courses in Lettering and Layout, Illustration, 
Airbrush, Fashion Illustration, and Advertising, 


G.1. Approved. Living Accommodations secured, 
Personal instruction and individual progress. 


116 SO. MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
DEPT. 5D. CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Summer School of 


ROS A Portrait Painting 


June 27 to September 8 


On Cape Cod, 6 Kendall Lane 
Provincetown, Mass. 


LEE 


For Further Information and Catalogue Address: ROSA LEE, 





c/o Hoffman Studio, 30 E. Adams Street, Chicago, Ili. 


Cannon art r SCHOOL 


Summer Classes at Marble Mass. 
Landscape, Portrait, Still re jen a Aug. 31 
Winter School in Philadelphia 

Courses in all branches of Fine and 

cial Art. G.I. approved. Day or evening. 
FLORENCE V. CANNON, Director 

Before July 1: 10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

After July 1: 187 Washington St., Marblehead, Mass. 


CENTRAL PARK 
SCHOOL OF ART 


LIFE DRAWING, PAINTING 
COLOR COURSE. Catalogue D. 


ARTHUR BLACK, Director 


568 West 57 St., N. ¥. 19 CO. 5-8708 


STUDIO SCHOOL of ADVERTISING ART 


Individual training. Expert faculty. Practical 
courses in Commercial Art, Design, Advertising 
& ag en Life Caen yee gp 
ine esi 1 ears placement 0 
ne ‘Samant Term: Senn 3. Fall Term: Sept. 6. 
Write for Catalog. 
ISABEL AFFLECK, Director 


229 East 6th Street, Cincinncti 
















2, Ohio 
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UNIVERSITY OF 


Summer Sesston 
June 13—August 2 


courses carry full credit. For 
information write LAMAR DODD 
Head, Dept. of Art, Athens, Ga. 









The MEMPHIS ACADEMY of ARTS 


Basic first year course leading to 
completion of 4 year courses in Fine 

Arts, Interior Design and Advertising 
Design. , Weaving, Architec- 

tural Drawing and Fashion Illustration. Write 
for catalog. Dept. AD, Memphis, Tenn. 


The Art Digest 


ERICA 


chouinard 
art institute 


Animation & Cartooning 
Magazine Illustration 
Fashion Illustration 
Motion Picture Arts 
Advertising Design 
Industrial Design 
Interior Design 

Paper Sculpture 
Costume Design 

Fine Arts 


PHONE EX 4138 
2723 W. 6TH STREET, LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 


es 


25 minutes from Times Square, New York 
Fine and Commercial Arts, Anatomy, Fashion 
ilustration, Water Color, Oi! Painting, In- 
terior and Advertising Design, Individual 
Instruction. G.1. Bill. Approved by State 
of New Jersey. 

Register Now for Summer and Fall Classes. 
Professional and Hobby Courses. 
School occupies entire modern fireproof building. 


T. R. Bogut, Director 
65 Clinton St., Newark 5, New Jersey 
MArket 3-9187 


CATAN-ROSE 


ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
SUMMER INDOOR AND OUTDOOR CLASSES 
Register Now 
Landscape — Figure — Painting — Sculpture 
cunaimnandl _ aeien — Color — Design 

4 Year Certificate Courses 
individeal Cae — Continuous Enrollment 
Dally 9 A.M. -10 . 9 AM.-4 PLM. 

pecial “Children Classes 


72-72 112th STREET, FOREST aes. e A 
(% Bik. = Subway) 3-1962 
. Approved: In-Service Credits 


SUMMER OUTDOOR PAINTING 
Relax, Learn to Paint! 


MAXWELL 
Personal Instruction 
Beginners & Advanced 
SCHOOL OF Sie ieee 


@ & Along Hudson River 
@ In vicinity of New York 
Catalog ‘‘AD’’ Day © Eve. @ Sat. 
ALSO HOME STUDY COURSE 
54 W. 74 St., N.Y.C. TR. 7-0906 


a om HIGH MUSEUM 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Non-profit. Member University Center in 

Georgia. Outstanding for professional work. 

Fine and advertising art. B.F.A. and M.F.A. 

degrees. Interior decoration, ceramics. 
——! Summer school. Catalog. 


ROBERT S. ROGERS, DIRECTOR 
Bex D, 1262 Peachtree St., N.E. ATLANTA, GA. 


CONNAWAY ART SCHOOL 


NO BEGINNERS 
DORSET, VERMONT 
All year ‘round Approved G.!. Bill of Rights 


Write: Jay Connaway, Dorset, Vt., or 
Milch Gallery, 55 E. 57 St.,N.Y.22 


Paint the California Coast 


NEWPORT HARBOR 

DIKE To LAGUNA BEACH 

JUNE 27-—AUG. 19 

REY BRANDT Write for cadareiceiian 
Rex" eee Dike 

405 Goldenrod, Corona del Mar, Calif. 


POWNAL, VERMONT 


LANDSCAPE - - - PORTRAIT 
JULY + AUGUST 
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packs a chuckle in a pair of nuns walk- 
ing briskly behind an idling toy vendor. 

Honorable mentions went to the sen- 
sitively painted Gentle Reflection by 
Joseph E. Connelly, and to Ben Eisen- 
stat for his amusingly buck - toothed 
couple in a photo-lined restaurant in- 
terior. Serving on the jury were Henry 
C. Pitz, Benton Spruance and Joseph 
T. Fraser. 


Jacques Thevenet Debut 


Georges de Braux is introducing to 
America in his Philadelphia Gallery the 
work of a seasoned, sensitive French 
painter, kindred spirit and contempo- 
rary of de Segonzac, Jacques Thevenet. 

Worked into the fabric of his subtle 
oils and gouaches is an awareness of 
Cezanne and Vlaminck that has been 
absorbed and fused with something dis- 
tinctly his own. Not an innovator, but 
a keen observer and poet in paint, 
Thevenet can make you feel the bright 
dampness of roads, trees and houses 
after rain, or the pervading color charm 
of river mists creeping outward and 
upward to gray and blend surround- 
ing bridges, buildings and trees. Also 
he has a way of leading you through 
deft placement of color to the focal 
heart of his subject matter. Take, for 
example, Le Panthéon, reaching upward 
into vermillion-accented sunshine from 
tall gray buildings rooted in an inferred 
street chasm and ever so slightly echo- 
ing the focal color note, The eye goes 
up, not down, through the lift of color 
in the composition. 

Equally charming and subtle are such 
little oils as La Sacré Coeur dans la 
Brume, again with deft horizontals of 
orange to stress the panoramic effect, 
and L’Eglise de Mortefontaine, in which 
colorful gables sweep up to a church 
spire. It is, in fact, in these intimate 
little compositions rather than in larger 
and more formal ones that the painter 
shares with his audience his rare appre- 
ciation for nature. He understands well 
the subtleties of perspective, and while 
conscious of detail, never suffers from 
focal uncertainty. 

John Dull Memorial 

The work of pioneer Philadelphia Wa- 
tercolorist, John J. Dull, who was among 
the first in this country to interest him- 
self in the broken color theories of the 
Impressionists, is being honored at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
under sponsorship of the Academy’s Fel- 
lowship, the Pennsylvania Society of 
Miniature Painters, Philadelphia Mu- 
seum School of Industrial Art, Philadel- 
phia Sketch Club and Philadelphia Wa- 
tercolor Club. 

Starting with the first watercolor, 
dated 1873, the exhibition marks 
changes visual, social and esthetic in 
Philadelphia straight through into the 
1940’s. Interested in many different 
media, the indefatigable Dull first tried 
his hand at etching when he was 80, 
and called for his color box when on 
a hospital deathbed in his 90th year. 


ARCHIPENKO 


ART SCHOOL 
SumwmMweER 


PAINTING © SCULPTURE © CERAMICS ¢ CARVING 


ranpnet WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 


CHAUTAUQUA 


ART CENTER 
REVINGTON ARTHUR 


INSTRUCTOR 
LANDSCAPE AND FIGURE 
Oil e Watercolor e Casein 


Lectures. 8 weeks of Symphony 
Concerts. Opera. All Summer 
Sports. An ideal summer colony. 


JULY and AUGUST 


N.Y.U. Courses Approved for G.l.’s 
WRITE FOR CATALOG D 


MRS. L. H. HARTZELL, Secy. 
CHAUTAUQUA NEW YORK 


institute of design in Chicago 


SUMMER SESSION June 27 to Aug. 6 
| for TEACHER TRAINING 
SERGE CHERMAYEFF, Director 
CATALOG: 632 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


FINE ARTS CENTER 


SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 27-AUGUST 19 
WILLIAM JOHNSTONE LAWRENCE BARRETT 
LEW TILLEY JOHN G. ORMAI 
Classes in drawing, painting, landscape, 
mural work shop and graphic arts 
Lectures by Mr. Johnstone on English Art. 
Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


OREGON 


MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
14 INSTRUCTORS 


CATALOG { ae rea = MADISON 


REGISTRATION NOW OPEN FOR FALL 1949 


7 WATERCOLOR 
ty A i A COURSES 
Portrait and Landscape 


WASHINGTON, D. C 
LAGUNA BEACH, CAL. . . . July and August 


Write: Mrs. Eliet @’Hara, 2025 0 St., Washington, D. C. 


ree PAINTING crovrs 


Once per week © 312 hour session 


ANNA E. MELTZER, Instructor 


Life ¢ Still Life * Creative Painting 
58 West 57th Street Circle 6-7288 


KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE 


AND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Summer courses for Art Instructors: Drawing — Painting — 
Seulpture — Ceramics — Clothing — Pure and Ap- 
plied Design — Workshop — ART TEACHING CLINIC 


CREDITS MAY BE APPLIED TOWARDS DEGREE 
‘rite for Information 
Phone: VA2854 4415 Warwick, Kansas City, Mo. 


LANDSCAPE 


PAINTING COURSE JULY AUGUST 
IN PROVINCETOWN MASS. SPRING 
AND FALL IN NEW YORK 


ARTHUR SILZ 


224 E. 12 ST. WEW YORK 3 
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Art Studies 


250 WEST 90TH ST., N. Y. 24 
CLASSES IN . 
@ PAINTING 
@ COMPOSITION 
@ SCULPTURE 
@ ILLUSTRATION 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
SATURDAY CLASSES 
SUMMER SESSION STARTS JUNE 
DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 
MAURICE GLICKMAN, Dir. 
Tel. SC 4-9518 


KLM Lhd bd bbb bbb sbsbbssbhhbhbhddbdhhbddshhdddbsbsbbbbdlbhbbdar 


TAOS VALLEY ART SCHOOL 


LOUIS RIBAK, Director 


\ CL ddididlddddddhbdbbbsdbdbbdd 


Approved under G. I. Bill of Rights 
All year ‘round school 


Box 891 Taos, New Mexico 


ART CAREER SCHOOL—— 


Drawing * Painting * IHustration 

Advertising Art - Fashion - Cartooning 
Qualify now for a successful career. Graduates 
in constant demand. Certificate. Day, Evening, 
Saturday Junior and Senior Classes. Individual 
instruction. Est. 1926. Summer term June 20. 

Write or telephone: 

MISS ALBERTA T. ELLISON, Director 

———————= Suite 2009, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10 


MORRIS 


DAVIDSON 


School of Modern Painting 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Approved under G.I. Bill 
Miller Hill Road 
Before June 1st—65 West 56th Street, 
New York 19 COlumbus 5-7879 


WILLIAM FISHER 


SUMMER ART SCHOOL 


KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 
July 1 - Labor Day 
For Information: 


Sth STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 WEST Sth STREET © NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY 

















Professional training in the Visual 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
. and History of Art. Summer term: 


June 13-August 5. Address inquiries to: 


Martha R. Tieman, Registrar, 
Eden Park 


Cincinnati 6, Ohio 


ABBE 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Advertising Art 


founded 1938 Veteran Approved 
Work-Scholarships for non-vets 


1697 Broadway N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


en A |. 
ACADEMY OF 





Practical instruction in all branches of Commer- 


cial and Fine Arts. Day, evening and Saturday 
classes, Individual instruction. Write for booklet. 


FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 
25 East Jackson Bivd., Dept. 959, Chicago 4, Ill. 


RAME ART SCHOOL 


and GALLERY 
CLASSES IN CREATIVE PAINTING 
LIFE - FASHION OUTDOOR 
SKETCH CLASSES PAINTING TRIPS 
STUDENT EXHIBITIONS 
DAY - EVE- WEEKEND SUMMER SESSION 


213 4th Ave. (bet. 17-18 Sts.) Orchard 4-7329 
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[Continued from page 22] 


jective note is in Death Is Like the 

Moon, an excavation scene. Color is 

sometimes rainbow-like but never dull. 
—M. L. 


Sun and Snow 


During the last world war, William 
Grant Sherry was engaged in doing 
medical illustrations for the Navy Sur- 
gery, several of which are included in 
his exhibition at the British-American 
Art Center. They indicate a fine feel- 
ing for detail which is further realized 
in his later paintings. Tree studies es- 
pecially have that preoccupation with 
the texture of wood; Weird Vigil is one 
of the most complete. In Lazy Point, 
Stark Pattern and several other land- 
scapes, the foreground seems far too 
thin to lead inland so realistically. (Un- 
til May 7.)—M. L. 


Modern Primitives 


An exhibition of French and Amer- 
ican “modern primitive” paintings is on 
view, through May 4, at the Sidney 
Janis Gallery. 

“Modern primitive’ painting first 
found an appreciative audience in 
America about 1935, and these unpre- 
tentious, naive canvases by unschooled 
artists continue to be esteemed for 
their directness and child-like fresh- 
ness in our present confusion of “isms.” 
The psychological implications are no 
less potent for being, one suspects, 
quite unconscious. 

The present exhibition proves to be 
exceptionally interesting as it vividly 
illustrates that man is basically the 
same even though he has been ex- 
posed to various environmental, geo- 
graphical and cultural influences. Par- 
ticularly expressive are the paintings 
of Morris Hirshfield with their exotic 
patterns and almost mosaic treatment. 
The typical works of Grandma Moses 
contain the melodious, elementary or- 
ganization that has placed her as one 
of the top-ranking American primi- 
tives. In the French section, the fresh, 
vital paintings of Vivin should be 
noted, as should the compositions of 
Bauchant, Greffe and Bombois.—M. S. 


- Impressive Abstractionist 


Exceptionally provocative and beau- 
tiful are the paintings of Augustus 
Goertz, currently making his New York 
debut at the Village Art Center. 

Abstracting from nature but not fol- 
lowing the limited dictates of the visual, 
Goertz achieves his terse statements 
through what has been experienced by 
what he describes as the artist’s “inner” 
eye. Vitally concerned with the de- 
mands and possibilities of his tools, 
Goertz attains intensely vivid textural 
effects by utilizing every imaginable 
material, ranging from coffee grounds 
to sand and pebbles. 

Goertz formerly taught painting in 
Arizona, and a definite flavor of the 
Southwest is found in his palette and 
approach. (Until May 7.)—M.S. 


ART BARN SCHOOL 
in the heart 
of. the mountains 
fine and commercial art 
summer term June 6—July 16th 


SALT LAKE CITY 





NEW HOPE SCHOOL 
OF ART 


NEW HOPE, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
A SUMMER SCHOOL 


With a well rounded course of study in 


life and landscape. Both the beginner and 
advanced student is schooled in progressive 
basic foundations. 
he class sessions start 
close Sept. 3. For 
write to 
R. J. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 
408 E. COURT ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
PHONE: DOYLESTOWN 4088 


D. MARGUERITE HUGHES 


former assistant of George Elmer Browne, N.A, 


LANDSCAPE CLASS 


July - September 3 @ Provincetown, Mass, 
To June 15 write: 
540 S. Berendo Street, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


STUDIO 
FIVE 


School of 
Creative 
Painting & 
Modern Dance 


June 20 and 
further information 





Summer Session 
PROVINCETOWN 
June 13—September 3 
Kenneth Campbell 
Giglio Dante 


G.1. Approved — For Catalog Write: 
Five Otis Place, Boston 8, Mass. 





PAINTING 





Paint on Long Beach Island 
PLEASONTON ART CLASSES 


Ruth C. Pleasanton 
JUNE 15 THRU SEPTEMBER 
Landscape, Portraiture, Still Life 
Advanced Students. Beginners. 


Write for Circular: 
215 Belvoir Ave.. BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering, layout, 
fashion illustration, interior decorating, portrait, still 
life, landscape. Rooms available reasonable rates. Next 
semester starts September 12. Limited enrollment. 
Approved G.I. Bill of Rights. 


TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2100 W. Flagler St. 


CHARLES 


CAGLE 


Summer Painting Classes 
Write to Charles Cagle, Battenkill Road 
ARLINGTON VERMONT 


GEORGE 


PICKEN 


Miami, Fic. 





Painting Classes In The Berkshires 
TYRINGHAM, MASS. 


Write: 61 East End Ave., New York 28, N. Y- 
Phone: RH. 4-6727 
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CLEVELAND * 
INSTITUTE OF ART 


(formerly 
Cleveland School of Art) 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
First: June 20-July 29 Second: Aug. 1-Sept. 9 


Landscape Painting Graphies 


Ceramics 
Silversmithing Portrait Painting 
Pca Design 


tlestration 
Advertising Art ndustrial Design 
Fashion iitustration palatine Techniques — and others — 


Folder on Request 
Juniper Road & Magnolia Drive, Cleveland 6, Ohio 









WORKSHOP ART COURSES 


Over 96% of June 1948 iduates at work in the 
professional field for which they were trained. 


30 professional artists leave their own studios part of each 
day to demonstrate latest methods and techniques in these 


Individual instruction 
in oil painting 
Write for Schedule _ 


JON GNAGY 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
New Hope, Penna. 





DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 


Dress Design - Fashion 

[/ \\lustration « Interior 

Decoration +» Cartooning 

Art Essentials » Commercial Art 

lvstration * Drawing « Painting. 

Day, Eve., Sat. and Sun. Classes. 
Write for free Catalog 


16 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
TEACHING: BRAWING, PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
Places available in commercial classes. 
Affiliated with George Washington University 
Write for Catalogue 
1ith St. & N. Y. Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Art Department Offering 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 

Summer Session, June 10- Aug. 6 

CHIURA OBATA, 
ADJA YUNKERS: Oriental ee Painting 


JOHN TA ‘ATSCHL, Soiphare and Ceramics 
ENRIQUE MONTENEGRO, Painting and Design 
vi GAROFOLLO, History of Art 


AND ENJOY A 
VACATION, TOO 


PAINT 


RUTLEDGE BATE SUMMER SCHOOL 
in historic Rockport, 


toundings. Whether a Le. or he 
or inner, you 

sympathetic instruction from Mr. 

and teacher. For FREE illustrated folder, write: 

Bate, Pratt Institute, Ryerson St., Brooklyn, W. 

Veterans Welcome. 


RINGLING “o" 


Study Art in sunny Florida. Faculty of out- 
Standing artists. Use Ringling Museum. Dormi- 

tories. ry low cost. Summer term: 12 
weeks commencing June 18. Write for catalog 
? folder “in, Wieriée Sunshine.” Address: Geo. 


Bree Se “y 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 


May |, 1949 













From Colony to Nation 


[Continued from page 10] 


exhibition are Edward Savage’s, owned 
by the Art Institute of Chicago; John 
Trumbull’s melodramatic General George 
Washington Before the Battle of Tren- 
ton, and two portraits of Washington 
and his generals at Yorktown by James 
and Charles Willson Peale respectively. 


Celebrities, Revolutionary and Colo- 
nial galore, swarm in the show, Thomas 
Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Baron Von Steuben, Gen. Kosci- 
usko, John Winthrop, Charles Calvert, 
George Rogers Clark, Robert Fulton, 
James Madison, Gen. Joseph Dwight 
and Judge Richard Saltonstall among 
them, not to forget Major Gen. Henry 
Dearborn, who became Jefferson’s Sec- 
retary of War and for whom was named 
Fort Dearborn, which he built on Lake 
Michigan as a bulwark against hostile 
Indians. That fort was the nucleus of 
the future city of Chicago. 


Still life is a rare novelty in the 
show, represented by a single large 
canvas, though appearing as a bunch 
of flowers or a plate of fruit in nu- 
merous portraits. Raphaelle Peale of 
the so highly versatile and prolific 
Peales painted this oddity, with a huge 
watermelon, cut open, as the luscious 
center. 


Regarding Boston 


[Continued from page 6] 

tive quaintness which has made the 
primitive American style no longer an 
excuse for ashbarrel occupancy or con- 
cealment in an attic. By now, after 
some 20 years of education in this field, 
most New Englanders have more re- 
spect for their forebears on canvas, 


Gardner Cox at the Margaret Brown 
Gallery demonstrates considerable in- 
genuity in handling the abstract as a 
decorative style. Primarily, he is a por- 
traitist. Sometimes, as in his portrait 
of Harvard’s President Conant, he dis- 
plays an originality departing from the 
mirror’s facsimile which offends or 
startles old-tie folk. At others, he exe- 
cutes some very touching character 
studies in mellow colors. The abstrac- 
tions, which have cropped up in the 
last few years of this successful young 
painter’s life, appear to be exercises in 
relaxation which he regards as most 
serious. It takes a certain courage to 
indulge in such fancies when one is 
fawned upon for more conventional rea- 
sons by those who buy most of the pic- 
tures hereabouts. 


Dr. Morley Honored by French 


Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley has 
been awarded the Chevalier. of the 
Legion of Honor by the French govern- 
ment. Dr. Morley has been Director of 
the San Francisco Museum of Art since 


1935, and is currently on leave to serve: 


as Head of Museums under UNESCO. 


MEXICO 


July - August 
Three weeks of Art Study 


Fee: sen, inciudes Apply to: 
instruction, Mrs. IRMA S. 








PAINTING 
TRAVEL 
FIELD TRIPS 





in Taxco 


JONAS 






ait living costs, 
travel. 











Yo an ARTIST? 


Separating Fine and 
Commercial Art is like 
cutting an artist in half. 
The art student needs 
both sides, for the ma- 
jority of job opportuni- 
ties! Inquire about 
Randall School’s coor- 
dinated 2-year course 
of study, and advanced 

Apprentice 
Studio. 


MGA cebro? 


174 Ann St., Hartford 3, Connecticut 


CALIFORNIA 
COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
STATE ACCREDITED 
Broadway at College Avenue 
Oakland 18, California 
Over 100 Courses. 


Advertising Art. Industrial Design. Fine 
Arts and Crafts. Teacher Training. Four 
degrees including Master of Fine Arts. 
Summer Session July 5 - August 12 
Fall Term begins September 12 
Write for Catalogue 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


THE CAPE SCHOOL 


HENRY HENSCHE, Director’ 


(Formerly assistant in Charles W. Hawthorne’s 
Cape Cod School of Art, founded 1900) 


GA. Approved—Write to: 
H. Hensche, Provincetown, Mass. 


= GONZALEZ 











> 

==} School of Painting 

= % | WELLFLEET CAPE COD MASS. 
= = | For information, write Miss Betty Day, 
+2 27 W. 67 St., N. Y. 23, N. Y. 


FORT WAYNE 


offers more 
Competent Instruction, Guest Lectures 
Send for FREE CATALOG 
Fort Wayne Art School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


SANDY BAY ART SCHOOL 


ROCKPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 
Summer Session July & August 
Instructors: 


CORBINO— figure drawing and composition 
HERSHEY— landscape and water color 


Write school for details. Norman von Rosenvinge, Director. 


ART SCHOOLS—send us information 
on your Summer art classes. This is 
invaluable in answering reader’s in- 
quiries. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY'S 


NORFOLK Summer SCHOOL for ART 


(ELLEN BATTELL STOECKEL FOUNDATION) 
Norfolk, Connecticut 


Outdoor and indoor painting classes 
on the 60-acre Stoeckel Estate under 
guidance and instruction of Herbert P. 
Barnett, Director, Head of the School of 
the Worcester Art Museum, and Richard 
Rathbone and Herbert Gute of the Yale 
School of the Fine Arts. Tuition $75. 


AUGUST 8 TO SEPTEMBER 15 


Special arrangements for 
advanced students 


WEEKLY Criticisms = rte. Merri 
2 . ‘Ss 
by Visiting Artists | Korl Knaths 


WRITE: Maude K. Riley, Yale School of the 
Fine Arts, New Haven, Connecticut 


KUNIYOSHI 


MILLS COLLEGE 
CREATIVE ART WORKSHOP 
Painting * Landscape Painting 
Ceramics * Jewelry © Silversmithing 
Art History 


Tate ae a ee 
arman SUMMER 
eh. Gone 


Carlton Bail. Alicea DE SST ON 


Neumeyer, Robert R. 5 July - 13 Aug. 
Coleman, Mary Ann Ogkiand, Calif. 


Ellison. 
write for catalog 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION Fer Resa 


eee oe 
Kuniyoshi, Ch 


Training He Dividends 

Intensive SIX gt ee SUMMER Coarses 

. SPECIAL COURSES a os TEACHERS 
Professional metheds 


all branches of 
Fashion. Credits. aie by Regents. 
Register New. Send fer Cireslar 37. Phone CO. 5-2077. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Breadway (52¢ St.) New Vert 19 


ART CAMP IN CENTRAL ADIRONDACKS 
Otter Lake, N. Y. 


4 weeks - daily instruction - certified 
teachers - Music, Drama - Camp of 100. 


For picture bulletin write to 
Dr. F. F. Swift, Hartwick College, 
Oneonta, N. Y. 


PAINTING CLASSES 
with 


RUTH HAMMOND 
Oil and Watercolor—July-Aug. 
1 Union Lane, Rockport, Mass. 


roveret PHILIPP 


PERSONAL INSTRUCTION 
July and August 
EAST GLOUCESTER, 


For Information 
200 W. 57 ST., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


MASS. 


Cl-7-3341 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


SUMMER SESSION—June 6- July 29 


Commercial and Fine Arts 
Approved for Veteran Training 
Eastern Parkway Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
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Summer Art Schools 


NEwsS IS STILL POURING IN on Art 
Schools from all over the country. We 
have tried to cover some of the West- 
ern schools (April 1) and some of the 
New England schools (April 15) so this 
issue will be devoted to an all-over, 
birds-eye view. 

Congratulations are due, first of all, 
to the Chouinard Art Institute, of Los 
Angeles. On April 10 they were re- 
established in their own building. Dur- 
ing the years from 1930 to 1945, when 
the school occupied this building at 734 
South Grandview, on lease, it was 
known as one of the hubs of art ac- 
tivity in Southern California. They have 
now purchased the 2 story building, 
which was originally designed for them, 
and have made renovations and im- 
provements which will enable them to 
accept many new students, The cur- 
riculum has also been expanded and in- 
cludes courses in painting and water- 
color, industrial design, advertising de- 
sign, motion picture arts, animation 
and cartooning, display and costume 
design. They are also proud of the in- 
auguration of a gallery for the pres- 
entation of exhibitions of contemporary 
arts. This will be directed by James 
Normile. 

By wire comes news from Boston that 
Oskar Kokoschka will teach at the Bos- 
ton Museum’s summer school. Negotia- 
tions, we understand, were concluded 
by trans-Atlantic telephone. Doubtless 
through more routine channels, the 
school has also arranged to have Ivan 
Mestrovic head its sculpture depart- 
ment. Ture Bengtz will head the de- 
partment of graphic arts. The summer 
school is located at the Berkshire Mu- 
seum in Pittsfield, Mass., and enroll- 
ment is limited to seventy students. 
(July 7-August 31.) 

More exciting news comes from North 
Carolina. Bucky Fuller will be Dean of 
the Summer Institute at Black Moun- 
tain College. He will head a staff com- 
posed partly of regular Black Mountain 
faculty members and partly of guest 
instructors. Fuller will bring with him 
a crew of graduates from the Institute 
of Design (where he currently conducts 
a seminar) who have formed a coopera- 
tive to produce for the Air Force the 
first full-sized “Geodesic Structure and 
High Standard -Autonomous Dwelling 
Mechanics.” He will also take from 
Chicago the Sculptor John Walley and 
Painter Emerson Woelffer. These as- 
sociates will conduct a comprehensive 
basic workshop at the summer institute. 
(July 6-August 31 $380.) 

Up in Utah is the Art Barn School 
of Art, which is offering a well-rounded 
curriculum with ample opportunity to 
paint the beautiful mountains and can- 
yons near Salt Lake City. Instructors 
are Gertrude Teutsch and Arnold Mes- 
ches with Michael Cannon, Dan Leahy 
and others teaching specialized classes. 
The school makes a point of presenting 
teachers of varied artistic convictions 
and emphasizes craftsmanship. (June 6- 
July 16.) 

Designed for students with a severe 
case of wanderlust and limited time is 
a ten-day painting trip to Bermuda. 
Everybody is ‘welcome on this jaunt 
from greenest amateur to most sea- 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


SUMMER SESSION 


Berkshire Museum—Pittsfield, Mass. 
During Tanglewood Festival 


Painting KOKOSCHKA 
Sculpture MESTROVIC 
Graphic Arts BENGTZ 


Enroliment limited to 70 


Russell T. Smith 230 The Fenway 
Head of School Boston, Mass, 


THE OGUNQUIT SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
OGUNQUIT e MAINE 


Robert Laurent - William von Schlegel 


FIFTEENTH SEASON—Opening July 5th, 1949 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS UNDER THE 
BENEFITS OF PUBLIC LAW 346 
For circular write WILLIAM von SCHLEGELL 


Harrison, New York 


OSTON UNIVERSITY 
— OF ase 2 ARTS AND LETTERS 
. Olivier, oe 2 of Admissions 

hae 113, 705 ecu Ave., Boston 15, Mas. 


HARRY ENGEL 


ART SCHOOL 
PROVINCETOWN, 


JUNE 13th - SEPT. 3ré 
For Catalog Write: 
HARRY ENGEL 
Indiana University Bloomington, Indiana 
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GET A DEGREE IN 


Courses leading to B.8.; Sieh eatoel 


MASS. 


CERTIFICATE COURSES — Advertising Art, 
Costume Design, Illustration, Design for Industry, 


Interior Design, Fashion Art, Sculpture and Painting. 
Mwnecipolis School of obet 
64th year ... An illustrated catalogue upon request 


200 East 25th Street + Minneapolis 4, Minnesota 
4 


HILL AND CANYON SCHOOL 
OF THE ARTS 


1005 Canyon Road Santa Fe, New Mexico 
SUMMER SESSION—July 5- August 29 


Spend a wonderful summer of study in the 
ancient city. Fine and Commercial Arts. 


Prof. Walter G. of Berlin, Visiting Instructor 
Special circul tanley G. Breneiser, Director 


NOVIN STUDIO 


Ogunquit, Maine 
Group or Individual Instruction 
Marine — ene — Portrait 


ire Serge Novi 


311 Mt. ant Avenue, - N. J, 


Walker Art School 


FINE ARTS 
APPLIED ARTS 


MAC LE SUEUR, Director 
1710 Lyndale S. ¢ Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED — ART INSTRUCTOR 


One of South’s leading Art Institutions de- 
sires services of nationally known artist to 
teach commencing September. Give com 
plete details and salary expected. You 
must be “TOPS” or do not waste your time. 
Box 210, c/o Art Digest, 116 E. 59 St., N. Y. 22 


The Art Digest 
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COURSES BY MAIL in 
modern, creative 
Painting, Modelling, Drawing by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education, Experi- 
encing American Pictures (Harpers). 
OBJECTIVES 
Free emotiormal expression in color. 
Dramatic expression of form. 
Re-creation instead of copying. 
Resurrection of native design sense. 
Designed realism instead of naturalism. 
Civilized excitement in art. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP ... . Nyack, N. Y. 





Skowhegan School of 
Painting and Sculptur 


HENRY VARNUM POOR JOSE DE CREEFT 
WILLARD W. CUMMINGS ANNE POOR 
SIDNEY SIMON 

i and Visiting Artists, including: 

KARL KNATHS GEORGE GROSZ 
ARTHUR OSVER WILLIAM ZORACH 
JACK LEVINE LEONARD BOCOUR 


G.I. Bill Approval Opens June 27 
Request Catalog D. 
SKOWHEGAN, MAINE 


UMBERTO 


ROMANO 
Sear scsner SCHOOL 
E OF ART 


g. xseesten, BASS. 
After July Ist 
JULY - AUGUST EAST GLOUCESTER, MASs. 
APPROVED UNDER G. I. BILL OF RIGHTS 
: 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1949 
es in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
and ume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, eo Catalogs on request. 

























University of Denver 
SCHOOL OF ART 
SUMMER COURSES 
IN DENVER, COLO. 


JULIO de DIEGO 


IN CENTRAL CITY 





ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Professional training leading to the B.F.A. de- 
Sculpture, Illustration, Adver- 





For information, address 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


Paint this Summer on Cape Cod 


SCHOOL OF ART 
JUNE 27th TO SEPTEMBER 3rd 


Appreved Under G.1. Bill Write for Cireslar te 
MADELINE NICKERSON, Box 78, North Truro, Mass. 


% 





STUDY ART THIS SUMMER ON 
BEAUTIFUL PUGET SOUND 


ADVERTISING ART — FINE ART 
OUTSTANDING PROFESSIONAL FACULTY 


CAS Baa 


SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 





% $05 EAST PINE STREET SEATTLE 22 
May |, 1949 - 





soned professional. The cost of $263 in- 
cludes transportation by Colonial Sky- 
cruiser, teaching sessions arranged by 
the Bermuda Art Association, trips to 
many delightful spots, some inaccessible 
to the ordinary visitor, and accommo- 
dations at little white guest cottages. 
Sketching and painting are only part 
of the story, for plenty of time will be 
allowed for the students to behave like 
tourists and go cycling, swimming, etc. 
For further information contact Bank- 
ers and Merchants Travel Service, 60 
E. 42nd St., New York. (Leaves N. Y. 
June 18.) 


Closer home, Jon Gnagy of television 
fame will conduct painting classes in 
New Hope, Pa. Gnagy’s specialty, as his 
fans and those who have read his You 
Are An Artist know, is bringing out the 
hidden talent in timid amateurs, but 
more experienced students will also en- 
joy and benefit from his lessons. Ar- 
rangements can be made to spend two, 
four or six hours a day in class work, 
and the rest of the time the student is 
on his own, (May 15-Sept.) 

Going from one famous art colony to 
another we,come to the Hill and Can- 
yon School of the Arts in Santa Fe. 
This school offers classes in fine and 
commercial art and in crafts. The 
faculty includes Stanley and Elizabeth 
Breneiser, Marie and Louie Ewing, 
Harold Stadmiller and Walter G,. Hip- 
pel. Their catalogue rightly states that 
the adobe city of Santa Fe is a haven 
for those interested in scenery and art. 


New Mexico University has a field 
school at Taos. Its headquarters are 
the Harwood Foundation containing stu- 
dios, a library, an art gallery and a col- 
lection of Indian artifacts. The faculty 
is made up of George LeBrun and Ed- 
win Todd, and enrollment is limited to 
35 students. Extra-curricular activities 
include hikes and excursions to the 
Sangre de Cristos mountains. Visits are 
also arranged to the picturesque Span- 
ish-American and Indian villages. Dur- 
ing the summer there is a fine oppor- 
tunity to see many traditional Indian 
dances. All in all this is a fine chance 
for young artists to drench themselves 
in the atmosphere that has inspired such 
creative artists as Georgia O’Keeffe and 
D. H. Lawrence. 


Further West in the San Diego area 
there is the delightful small town of 
Coronado with the Coronado School of 
Fine Arts offering courses for advanced 
and beginning students..Drawing, paint- 
ing in all media, sculpture, ceramics 
and commercial arts are taught by the 
faculty which includes Rexford Brandt 
and James Couper Wright for water- 
colors, Donal Hord for sculpture, and 
Monty Lewis for painting. The Pacific 
ocean beaches, mountains, deserts, and 
snow in the higher back country, all 
combine to make Coronado a spot where 
the widest and most varied interests in 
painting subjects and vacation sports 
can be satisfied. 

For students wishing to spend a sum- 
mer in the New York area there is the 
Catan-Rose Academy of Fine Arts in 
Forest Hills. A startling achievement 
is claimed for this school by Ben Konis. 
Konis was color blind and has recently 
regained full color vision. He believes 
this to be a result. of lessons in art 
taken at the Academy. 





SUMMER SCHOOL 
PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY OF THE 
FINE ARTS 


CHESTER SPRINGS, PA. — BEGINS JUNE 13 


Professional instruction in painting and 
sculpture. Posing out-of-doors, animal 
sculpture, lithography, landscape classes. 
Sports. Distinguished faculty. Credit 
towards B.F.A., M.F.A. degrees. For in- 
formation write Curator, Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad and 
Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


AVERY MEMORIAL 
7 


FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
PAINTING - GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE - DRAWING 
DESIGN - COMMERCIAL ART 


* CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST * 
25 Atheneum Square, North Hartford, Conn. 












GUY WIGGINS—W. LANGDON KIHN 
ART SCHOOL 


LANDSCAPE FIGURE PORTRAIT 
SUMMER - ------ ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 
Box 159 


June 27th — September 
Approved under G.I. Bill of Rights 


FINE ART 

NORTON COURSES 

SCHOOL Study the year ’round 

W. PALM BEACH 
FLORIDA 





BUTERA Fine ars 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 
SMALL GROUPS—INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
BASIC COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 
Veterans Accepted 
Write for Catalogue AD. 


240 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 15, MASS. 
LIC. COMM. OF MASS. DEPT. OF EDUCATION 










Fine Arts, Commercial Arts, Airbresh. 
instraction. Catalog AD. Jessica M. Carbee, Directer 
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WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
and SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


A Division of Wesleyan College 


@ Four-year courses lead to B.F.A. degree: painting, 
ceramics and sculpture; fashion illustration and dress 
design. Distinguished faculty. Coeducational. G. I. 
approved. Catalog. Doris 0. Jelks, Dean, Wesleyan 
Conservatory, 451-D College Street, Macon, Georgia. 


THE BP INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Landscape, Portrait Painting, 
Sculpture, Ceramics, Drawing, 
Advertising, Dress, Interior 
Design, Weaving, 
ae Cat. Box 

Term Begins June 27, oto 
Michigan Avenue at Adams Street, Chicago 3, ttinels 
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Aniist's Colors -Bocour Casein Colors: 
= HAND GROUND 
x OIL COLORS 
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Conforms with the 
highest standards for 
creating permanent 
pictures 
Send for free booklet 
A Note on Hand Ground Colors 
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Everything for the Artist! 
Back Again .... 


BLOCKX 


OIL & WATER COLORS 



































The favorite of European Masters 
for generations. Made with the same 
pre-war qualities. 
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Complete line of Chinese Brushes and Ink Sticks 


JOSEPH MAYER C0. .... 


5 Union Square New York 3, N. Y. 
Algonquin 4-9871 






































@. i. Friedman incorporated 
20 east 49th street, new york 17, a. y. 





























quality 
art 
materials 


prints, framing, books 
free: our monthly bulletin, “‘friem’s four pages” 
exhibits of contemporary art in our new gallery 



















































Headquarters. 
GENUINE DrY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 



















COBALT BLUES 
COBALT GREENS 
COBALT VIOLETS 
CERULEAN 
GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS 
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— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE &% SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street 


New York City 


ART SUPPLIES 


At Reasonable Prices 
52 in. x 6 yds.—Duck Canvas... $9.00 
Write For Free Price List 
NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 Third Ave. (nr. 11th St.) New York 3 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 





NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
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Surprise Award 


On its twenty-first anniversary, the 
National Board of the League awarded 
its Medal of Honor in Gold to Albert 
T. Reid at its Annual Dinner in token 
of appreciation of his twenty years of 
service to American art and artists. On 
the face of the medal is inscribed 
“ALBERT T. REID, NATIONAL VICE-PRESI- 
DENT—1929-1949.” On its edge is en- 
graved “He fought courageously for 
American Art.” In making the presen- 
tation, National President F. Ballard 
Williams reflected the sentiments of 
the Board in the citation which he 
read: 

“Albert Turner Reid, an outstanding 
personality in the present day progress 
of American Art. Brave, True and Ten- 
acious. Possessed of the rare quality 
of getting things done through a wide 
experience and knowledge of men and 
their relationships. In an almost for- 
gotten phase of art he has been recog- 
nized as one of our greatest Pen and 
Ink, and in that medium, through wide- 
ly published cartoons, he has exerted 
a strong influence on vizualization of 
the principles of true Americanism. His 
endowments have been used unselfishly 
and courageously for the welfare of 
American Art and artists. Through 
twenty years he has serviced the Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League as 
Vice-President. He has made a dis- 
tinguished record during that time of 
practical benefits to American Art. 
Your National Board, wishes at this 
time, to commemorate all these accom- 
plishments, and now awards to Albert 


PROGRAM 


Acting Chairman Convow of the Dinner Committee 
will present National President William 


National Vice President Reid will report on the 
League activities ond accomplishments 
National Secoctary Conrow witt report for 
National Treasurer Hogner and for himself 


American Att Week 
Helen Gapen Ochler, National Director 
will award the prized for State Participation’ 
and winner of Kappa Pi Honorary Art Fraternity prize 
Morning Calm’ - ater Glory Gordon Grant 
Mew Hampshire Wocds Interior it '. Bertus 


“Taxco Bluffs" - Bleding Ae Weidenaar 
“Jalos Secos” - Water Color . Zens UMonser 
Textile + Florence Lloyd Hohn an 


HampaPi Prize-le Devitt Bead pone » Abert T-Aaid 


Frederic Whitaker of our National Board 
Will tell you about an smportant project in which 
You Can play an &. 


Turner Reid, its highest token of recog- 
nation—Its Medal of Honor in Gold. 
Witrorp S. Conrow, 
GeorGc J. LOBER, 
Committee for the Board. 


This came as a complete surprise to 
your National Vice-President. 


Annual Dinner 


The Annual Dinner of your League, 
held at the Salmagundi Club, Saturday 
night, the 23rd of April, was an un- 
usually brilliant and interesting event. 
Your National President, introduced by 
Acting Chairman Conrow, spoke briefly. 
He was followed by your National Vice- 
President who reviewed the 21 years of 
its activities since it was founded by a 
group of embattled artists who wished 
to do something about the problems 
which were besetting the profession. 
The League was organized in the same 
Salmagundi Club where the 21st Anni- 
versary Dinner was held. National Sec- 
retary Conrow reported for himself and 
for National Treasurer Hogner. 

Mrs. Helen Gapen Oehler, your Na- 
tional Director of American Art Week, 
spoke and awarded the prizes which 
had been announced and other prizes 
and pins which had been added to the 
list already printed. Mr. Whitaker's 
splendid appeal for us actively to do 
something about seeking outside finan- 
cial help to carry on the large program 
which the League has in contemplation 
is so important that we will run it in 
full in a later issue. 

The matter of the censorship over 
our “Funny Pages” is of such pressing 


HONOR ROLL 


American Artists Professional league 


Awarded to those who pave distinguished 
tA we their professions or in the Case 
of art, thereby Giving then nation-wide acclaim 


Jo Honor Cted by 


HarleaHHiggins - National Board- AAPL 
Samus G. Meebo - “ “ “ 
Chester A Taylor — - Farida» Gul Fishas Qian Beach Grit 
Myrtle JaylorBraciford ~*~ Bhs DomeArt Pllowshp 
ZFdith Bond Waad - _%  Aacksonsitte At Chub 
Margaret Wheeler Foss- Arizona Fdwationa Womtos Cobh 
Francis Dale Paige - NewYork Cty Chapte 


apunaie Decker = Cabal Arts nd apts Guild 
Lell Goebel - Herth Dakota Star Chapt 
A. Alen Shuford, Jr. - Nath Carolina » «+ 


Helen Gaver Ochber -New Sertey + 
Ftonor Roll Award -1948 to Florida State Chapter 
ZFdmumd Magrath, HationatChacrman Honor Rout 
Whiter, National Director” 


Annual Election of Members to the Hational 
Zyecutive Committee» AAPL 





Hea Wilford 5 onrow, Chitrmano our Fottess Committee She League Seals tend prestige and distinction to your letters 
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jmporiance and affects so many members of our League that 
it seems to call for our piece on this subject. This will not 
allow for the printing of Mrs. Oehler’s report. Her talk was 
so enlightening and the awards were of such widespread 
interest that it should be run in full, so it seems advisable 
to hold it over for our next issue. 

One of the high lights was the presence of Jimmy Hatlo 
whose inimitable “Little Iodine” has been assisting American 
Art Week for the past two years in a very outstanding way. 
Mr. Hatlo represented James G. Merbs and received the 
Honor Roll Scroll which the National Board awarded Mr. 
Merbs. Our Mr. Conrow made the award to Dr. Charles H. 
Higgins for his splendid and helpful contributions in behalf 
of American art. Both of these awards will be reported on 
in our next issue along with the others which were pre- 
sented by the National Director of Honor Rolls, Paul “‘W. 
Whitener. There were present several of our State Chairmen 
which made quite a picture of the extent of the League. 
From Arizona to Maine to Porto Rico, we could visualize 
its widespread activities. 


Censorship 


Now comes another problem—a large one, in which the 
League is naturally involved for it concerns many of our 
members, besides creating a serious threat to the Freedom 
of the Press, which is the first of all our freedoms. 

I am speaking of the many and growing attempts over 
the country to establish a censorship over the comic strips— 
the “Funnies,” as they are generally referred to. This in- 
volves those like our friend Jimmie Hatlo here, and that 
great lot of cartoonists who supply relaxation for us in this 
serious and bewildered nation in which we live. 

Already groups have been organized who would establish 
a censorship in this field. They have made great headway 
in various sections and been able to set up local censorships, 
particularly in the field of the comic books and magazines. 

Granted that all the subjects of our cartoonists are not 
exactly of the kind we would like our youngsters to’ feast 
their young eyes upon, it must also be admitted that neither 
is our literature or even the so-called works of art in some 
of our exhibitions. And, for that matter, not all the stories 
and news in our papers are free from objectionable matter. 
But censorship is an odious word. Its ramifications are ex- 
tremely dangerous. It is a malignant affliction. 

I know that nearly all our cartoonists are as clean-minded 
and of as high moral character as any profession in the 
world, for I have known most of those people intimately for 
a long time as I was Chairman of the Cartoonists Club for 
many years. 

From the first of these—Fred Opper with his Happy 
Hooligan and the Yellow Kid; “Dicky’ Outcault and his 
Buster Brown; Bunny Shultz with his Foxy Grandpa, and 
Windsor McCay and his inimitable Little Nemo. Coming 
along then were Tony Sarg and Fred Cooper and George 
McManus, Clair Briggs and Bob Ripley, to mention a few. 
Later arrivals, clever with their facile pens, happen to be 
the highest paid of any section in the newspaper field. 

And why? Simply because old John Q. Public and Mrs. 
John and their youngsters have created such a demand for 
their work that it has become a “must” with our most 
astute publishers. These departments given over to our car- 
toonists have grown as no others in the entire field. 

Censorship or political committees are not the solutions, 
and the thought of turning all this profession over to them 
is odious. Harmless as they may seem—the efforts of these 
groups to protect the minds of our children—the cure is 
more dangerous than the symptoms seem to indicate. 

If a censorship can be set up for comic books, then that 
censorship can easily extend to our daily newspapers which 
carry some of these serials in their Sunday comic sections. 
For instance, strictures have been demanded on westerns 
among the serials because some of our little boys are wear- 
ing cowboy hats and riding hell-bent on their stick ponies 
and bang-banging at everything and everybody. They declare 
this leads them to become stage bandits. 

We are happy to chronicle that Governor Dewey vetoed 
the first of these bills three days ago. 


In Closing 


At the end of the dinner, there came the most tremendous 
Surprise that ever happened to your National Vice-President. 
He was simply floored—almost unable to speak. This honor 
which the great Board of the League saw fit to give him is 
beyond his understanding but he does deeply appreciate it. 
His gratitude is inexpressible. —ALBERT T. REID. 


May |, 1949 
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You want the BEST BRUSH 
it is possible to make! 


OOL ONIM-SNOWNWIS O71 


AWUO 





Not just the best available —but the 
BEST POSSIBLE! 
‘“Graef’’ Series 700 Water Color 
Brushes stand alone in QUALITY 


where quality counts most 
















The BUSINESS END 
The perfect point, the full body, the 
snap and long life of the pure red 
sable hair are the result of expert se- 
lection, preparation and workmanship 
by the best craftsmen in the business. 


Simmons-King 





SEAMLESS FERRULE 
Perfectly round from end to end. Extra 
heavy nickeled copper, triple crimped. 


ALBATA HANDLE 
Extra long with ample ‘‘heft"’ for better 
control, tapered for perfect balance. 


The ‘‘Graef’’ Series 700 Water Color 
STUUR celaitic-t: Meo) Am LT 


Simmons-King Division of Perma- 


Aram ale aie eee Me Leino Lela 


ciples followed in the making of 
PERMANENT PIGMENTS ARTISTS 

COLORS — the best possible, and 
only the best possible, always! 


Ask for 


SIMMONS-KING Brushes 


at all 


RNC ea 
I "Ot aaa eae ~ 


dealers 


No 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


.00— .75 
O— .75 
1— .85 
2—1.00 
3—1.25 





Prices: ““GRAEF"’ Series 700 Red Sables 


No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


.4—1.50 
. 5—2.00 
. 6—2.50 
.7—3.75 
. 8—5.00 


Full English sizes. 


SIMMONS-KING DIVISION 
8 West 19th Street, New York 11,N. Y. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS INC. 
2700 Highland Ave., Cincinnati 12, O. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE ARTISTS Ol COLORS 
ATER COLORS * CASEIN COLORS © ORY COLORS 


TAUBES VARNISHES AND MEDIUMS 











CALENDAR 
OF CURRENT 
EXHIBITIONS 


AKRON, OHIO 
Art Institute 7o May 27: 
Artists Annual May Show. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
Institute of Art From May §: Art- 
ists of the Upper Hudson Annual. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 
Addison Gallery Jo May 30: Art 
From Andover Attics. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
High Museum 7o0 May 11: 
Ford Morris. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Museum of Art To May 29: The 
irt of Indonesia. 
Walters Gallery From May 7: 
pean Silver. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Belvedere Gallery May: 
Paintings, Sculpture. 
Margaret Brown Gallery To May 14: 
Gardner Cox, Paintings. 
Copley Society May 9-20: 
M. Lobingier. 
Doll & Richards To May 7: Sam 
Charles. 
Holman’s Print Shop May: Fine 
Prinis, Old Maps, Americana. 
Institute of Contemporary Art May 
4-28; Painting & Sculpture. 
Museum of Fine Arts Jo May 20: 
Pompeiian Art from -Louvre. 
Vose Galleries 7o May 7: Charles 
Cutler, Sculpture. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Albright Gallery To May 381: Por- 
traits by Augustus John. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Fogg Museum Jo June 18: 
by Lautrec, Bonnard, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Art Institute To June 19: 
Colony to Nation.” 
Associated American Artists To May 
16: Gladys Lloyd Robinson. 
Chicago Gal. Assoc. From May 7: 
Mark Coomer; Derk Smit. 
Gallery Studio May 5-27: 
William Hayter. 
Mandel Bros. To May 14: Members 
Artiste League of Midwest. 
Publie Library May: Gladys Rogers 
Brophil; Leah Balsham. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Art Museum May: Ohio Printmakers 
Annual, 
Modern Art Society To May 16: 
Works from Members’ Collections. 
Taft Museum May: “Makers of Cin- 
cinnati,”’ 
CLAREMONT, CALIF. 
Pomona College To May 18: 
ish Art Collection, Loan 
CLEARWATER, FLA. 
Art Museum Jo May 14: Prelim- 
inary Gulf Coast Exhibition. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Museum of Art To June 12: An- 
nual May Show, Cleveland Artists, 
CLIFTON, N. J. 
Willow Tree Gallery To May 10: 
Nathaniel Dirk, Watercolors. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
A-t Center May: 20th Century Amer 
ican & Old Masters, Loans. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Gallery Fine Arts 7o May 30: Co- 
lumbus Art League Annual. 
DALLAS, TEX. 
Museum Fine Arts To May 29: Dal- 
las Allied Aris Annual. 
DAVENPORT, IA. 
Art Gallery 7To May 
Art in Advertising. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Art Institute May- 
Painting. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Art Institute To May 22: Master 
pieces from Detroit Collections. 
EUGENE, ORE. 
University of Oregon May 5-22: 300 
Years of American Sculpture. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Art Gallery May 2-30:- 
American Art Annual, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Wadsworth Atheneum May: 21 Years 
of Museum Collecting. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Herron Institute 7o June 5: 
ana Artists Annual. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Nelson Gallery May: Reproductions 
Navajo Sand Paintings. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
County Museum May: 
French & American Art. 
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Euro- 


Drawings, 


Elizabeth 


Prints 
Vuillard. 


“From 


Stanley 


Span 
Show. 


29: Modern 


The Railroads in 


Friends of 


Indi- 


Modern 


Cowie Galleries To May 21: Oils, 
George Picken. 
Esther's Alley Gallery May: 
can Paintings. 

Fraymart Gallery To May 12: Con- 
temporary Mexican Graphic Art. 
Hatfield Galleries May: Modern 

French & American Artists. 
Stendahl Galleries May: Ancient 
American & Modern French Art. 
Taylor Galleries To May 28: Angna 
Enters. 
Vigeveno Galleries To May 18: 
Jack Gage Stark. 
Frances Webb Galleries May: Ira 8. 
Slack, Landscapes. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Currier Gallery 7o May 22: 
Manual Arts. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Institute of Arts May 10-31; 20th 
Century American Wa.ercolors. 
University Gallery To May 16: Miex 
Van Der Rohe. 
Walker Art Center To May 29: Max 
Weber; May: Centennial. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Art Museum 7o0 May 29; 
Prints. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Ameri- 


Polish 


Japanese 


Museum Fine Arts To May 15; An- ~ 


nual Spring Exhibition. 

MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 

Studio Club Galleries To June 21: 
Contemporary Americans. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Yale Art Gallery To May 22: Mod- 
ern Design Exhibition. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Museum 70 May 22: Paint- 
ings by John Sloan. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Academy of Arts May 9-30: 
é& Percy Alhee, 

Newark Museum May: The Tibetan 
Collection. 

NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of Arts 7o May 22: Paint- 
ings & Sculpture, IBM Loan. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Mills College To May 15: 
Looks Ahead.” 

Art Gallery J7o May 8: 
Paplow, Paintings. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Art Center Jo May 29: 
Homer, Eastman Johnson. 

OMAHA, NEB. 

Joslyn Museum May 4-dune 5: Cen- 
tral States Graphic Arts Annual. 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

Art Institute To May 22: James 
Couper Wright; Rembrandt Etch- 
ings. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Academy of Fine Arts 7o 
Jahn Dull Memorial Show. 
Art Alliance To May 22: 
Corasick; York Fischer. 

Contemporary Art Association May 
4-25: Oils Exhibition. 
De Braux Gallery May: 
Thevenet. 

Museum of Art From May 15: In- 
ternational Exhibition of Sculpture. 
Plastic Club May 4-11: Sketch Club 
Exhibition. 

Print Club May 6-20: Rouault 
Prints ‘‘Miserere et Guerre.” 
Sessler Gallery Jo May 10: Graham 
Smith. 

Woodmere Gallery To May 22: 
Paintings & Sculpture Annual. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute Zo May 15: Paint- 
ings, Prinis of Pittsburgh. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Berkshire Museum May 3-31: 
Elizabeth Nichollis. 
PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Museum May 3-22: 
V. Ellery. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum May: Northwest Coast 
Indian Art Collection. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Museum of Art To May 24: Paint- 
ing Toward Architecture. 
RALEIGH, N. C, 

State Art Gallery May. 4-18: Dun- 
can Stuart, dames Fitzgibbon. 
ROCKLAND, ME. 

Farnsworth Museum Jo May 11: 
Fabric Designs. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
Crocker Gallery May: Old 
Paintings & Drawings. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum 7o May 15: The 
White Rose in Works of Art. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

City of Paris May; Serigraphs by 
Millard Sheets & Martinez. 
Labaudt Gallery To May 20: Bay 
Area Artists. 

Legion of Honor May: 
UOeil & Illusion.” 
Museum of Art To May 29: 
ings by Max Ernst. 

SANTA FE, N. M. 

Modern Art Gallery May: Contempo- 
rary Paintings & Sculpture. 
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Paint- 


Museum of New Mexico Mar: 
Hilaire Hiler; J. R. Willis. 
SIOUX CITY, IA. 

Art Center May: Iowa Oil Painters 
May Show. 

TERRE HAUTE, IND. 

Swope Art Gallery May: Artists of 
Wabash Valley, Annual. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Center From May 10: 
Indian Painting National. 

UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson - Williams - Proctor To May 
23: “The People's Choice.” 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club 7J7o May 13: 
Warner; Sydney Gelfand. 
Coreoran Gallery To May 8: Con- 
temporary American Oils Biennial. 
Library of Congress May: National 

Exhibition of Prints. 

National Gallery May: Early I:alian 
Engraving. 3: 
Public Library To May 21: Mrs. 
Mahida Umar, Paintings. 
Smithsonian Institution May 8-30: 
Watercolo? Club Annual. 
WICHITA, KAN. 

Art Association 7o May 15: 
rative Afts-Ceramics Annual, 
Art Museum 7o0 May 15: Artists 
Guild Exhibition. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center May 8-29: Watercolor 
Section, Delaware Annual. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum 7o June 5: 
Gullager. 

WYNNEWOOD, PA. 
Gill Studios To May 15: 
Gill. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Butler Institute To May 16: 
Exhibition. 


Everett 


Deco- 


Christian 
Sue May 


Spring 


NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) May 2-13: 
Group Exhibition. 

A-D Gallery (130W46) From May 
9: Book Jacket Designs. 

Allison Gallery’ (32E57 May: 
George Bellows. 

American British Art Center (44W 
56) May 10-21: E. E. Cummings. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) May 
2-14: Hildegard Kropp; Mary Kara- 
sick. 

Artists Gallery (61E57) 7o May 13: 
Mary Heisig. 

Asia Institute (7E70) To May 7: 
Contemporary Chinese Woodcuts. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) To May 14: Howard Mandel. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) May: 
American Artists. 

Barbizon-Plaza Galleries (101W58) 
May 1-31: Oils, Watercolors by 
Salarrue. 

Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison) 
May: Gallery Members Show. 
Batsford Gallery (122E55) May 
5-30: Jean Spencer. 

Binet Gallery (67E57) May: Graphic 
Work by Jacques Villon. 

Brooklyn Museum (E. Pkwy.) To 
May 22: National Print Annual; 
To Sept. 11: South American Co- 
lonial Art. 

Arthur Brown Gallery (2W46) To 
May 18: John J. Anthony. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) May: 
Leger, Matissue, Miro, Moore. 

Carlebach Gallery (937 Third) To 
May 7: Charles Seliger. 

Louis Carre & Co. (712 Fifth) To 
May 14: Jacques Villon. 

Charles-Fourth Gallery (51 Chas.) 
To May 5: Folk Art for Children. 

Charm House (Bronx) To May 14: 
Paul Bodin. 

Chinese Gallery (38E57) May: Gal- 
lery Group Dace. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 
May 13: Henry Sexton; May 9-27: 
Albert Kostin. 

Delius (116E57) May: Old & Mod- 
ern Masters, Paintings & Drawings. 

Downtown Gallery (32E51) May: 
Teenagers; May 5-21: Arthur Dove. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) To 
May 14: Milton Avery. 

Durlacher Gallery (11E57) May: 
Jewelry by Millicent Rogers; Re- 
cent Contemporary Drawings. 

Egan Gallery (63E57) To May 14: 
Reuben Nakian, Sculpture. 

Eggleston Gallery (161W57) May 
2-14: Natalie Petrik-Pervushin. 

8th St. Gallery (33W8) May 9-22: 
Gallery Graphics Group. 

FAR Gallery (746 Mad.) May 2-14: 
Augustus Peck, Paintings. 

Feigl Gallery (601 Mad.) May 
10-25: Vytlacil. 

Ferargil (63E57) May 9-21: Nura. 

Friedman Gallery (20E49) May: Joe 
Kaufman. 

Gallery Fifty-Six (128E56) May: 
Modern Prefab Furniture. 

Garret Gallery (47E12) May: Group 
Exhibition. 


Grand Central Galleries (15 V, 
To May 7: Anthony Thieme, (§ 
57) May 10-21: Channing Hare” 

Grolier Club (47E60) To May 
Carl Purington Rollins. ? 

Haitian Art Center (937 hir 
May 9-27: Obin. i 
Hugo Gallery (26E55) To May 
Christian Berard. 

Janis Gatlery (15E57) To May 
French & American Primitives, 

Jewish Museum (Fifth at 92) M@ 
lsaac Lichtenstein. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) 
2-31; Victoria Hutson Huntley,” 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) 
2-14: Ferren. 24 

Knoedler (14E57) To May 7: 8@ 
rat; May 9-28: Pierre Grimm, 

Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) 
May 14: E. P. Jones. 

Laurel Gallery (108E57) To 
7: Antonio Mattei; Mocharniuk,, 

Julien Levy (42E57) Closed ff 
Summer. 

Luyber Galleries (112E57) 
2-21: Emilio Sanchez. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) May: 
temporary Oils & Watercolors, — 

Marquie Gallery (16W57) May 4-21 
Dwight Marfield. 

Matisse Gallery (41E57) To Ma 
14: Miro ,1923-1927. 

Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 8 
May: Classical Exhibition. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Mad.) M 
Isabel Bishop. 

Milch Galleries (55E57) 
Arthur Schwieder Group. 

Morgan Library (29E36) To J 
28: First Quarter Century. 4 

Morton Galleries (117W58) M@ 
Group Exhibition. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W5@ 
To June 12: Georges Braque. 9 

Museum of Non-Objective Painti 
(1071 Fifth) To May 15: Gro 
Show, Americans. 

National Academy (1083 Fif 
May 13-26; National Associat 
of Women Artists Annual. 5 

Newcomb-Macklin (15E57) M 
2-14: Shirley Kaplan. 3 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Magi 
Fine Old Masters. 

Newman Gallery (150 Lex.) Magy 
American Prints. 1 

Newton Gallery (11E57) May 3-1 
Drawings from Moby Dick by Git 
Wilson. : 

Norheim Gallery (Bklyn.) May: . 
Painting by Students. : 
Norlyst Gallery (59W56) May 2-1§ 
Wallace Michael; To May 7: Ali€ 
Van Orden. é 

Parsons Gallery (15E57) To May 1: 
Theodoros Stamos. 4 

Passedoit (121E57) 
cien Daly; To May 7: 

Peridot Gallery (6E12) 
Leonard Nelson. 

Perls Galleries (32E58) 
The Season in Review. 

Pinacotheca (40E68) To 
James Fitzsimmons. a 

Portraits, Inc. (460 Park) To M@ 
14: Portraits in Review. 

Pyramid Gallery (59E8) To M 
15: Work by New Members. " 

Ramer Art School Gallery (2 
Fourth) May: Group Exhibition, 4 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) May 2-2 
Robert Roche. 

RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich) M@ 
2-28: Josef Presser. 

Rosenberg Gallery (16E57) To M 
14: Color Rendition from the P: 
Museum in Madrid. 

Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) 7o 
21: Oils & Prints Show. : 

Salpeter Gallery (36W56) To M 
14: Gail Symon, 

Bertha Schaefer (32E57) 
14: Bernice Crosa. 

Schaeffer Galleries (52E58) To May 
20: Drawings Exhibition. 
Schultheis Galleries (15 Maid 
Lane) May; Old Masters. 4 

Seulptors Gallery (4W8) Mag 
Group Exhibition. 

Seligmann Gallery (5E57) To M 
7: Arihur Kraft. 

Serigraph Galleries (38W57) Fri 
May 9: A Decade of Serigraphs. 
E. & A. Silberman Galleries, 
(32E57) May: Old Masters. 

Society of Illustrators (128E 
May 6-dJune 1; Marcel Vertes. 

Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21E57) Mf 
7-27: Wallace Bassford. ’ 
Village Art Center (224 Wave 
To May 7: Augustus Goertz. g 

Maynard Walker Gallery (117E67 
To May 7: Kenneth Callahan, 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lex.) May 
June 8: Esther Kastl. A 

Whitney Museum (10W8) 7o M 
8: Sculpture & Watercolor Anw 

Wildenstein (19E64) To May 1® 
Degas, Loan Exhibition. 

Willard Gallery (32E67) To M@ 
21: Douglas Lockwood. 

Young Gallery (1E57) May: Old 
Modern Paintings. 
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